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low fast Mr. Dulles has retreated from 
tis doctrine of “massive retaliation”! Just 
1 year ago, Mr. Dulles and Admiral Radford 
were threatening to kill the Geneva Confer- 
snce, before it even began, by launching 
ittomic bombers from American aircraft 
“arriers in order to break the siege of Dien 
Bien Phu. Indo-China, we were solemnly 
issured by the Pentagon, was a strategic 
dastion of the Western world which must be 
ield even at the risk of our starting World 
War III. Now, one year later, that bastion 
las been disrupted into its four constituent 
arts. Under the Geneva Agreement, 
Northern Vietnam has been integrated into 
he Communist world; the shadow States of 
Laos and Cambodia maintain a tenuous 
veutrality; and the rump of Southern 
Vietnam, which is all that remains to the 
West, seems to be writhing in its death 
wonies. Yet, in the new atmosphere of 
omparative co-existence, the Pentagon 
ems likely to be compelled to face the col- 
pse of its plans. Even Senator Knowland, 
is still fighting a lone crusade for the 
fence of the off-shore islands, does not 
pose that the United States should take 
risks with its own forces in order to save 


d Washington have both failed 


anxious that the obsequies on this dead loss 
should not be too prolonged. They decided, 
months ago, that their best chance of retain- 
ing their economic interests in Indo-China 
was to cultivate good relations with the Com- 
munists in the North, and to connive at 
their victory in the elections which are soon 
to take place in Vietnam. ‘This was an in- 
telligible policy, but to the Americans it 
smacked of cynical defeatism. Mr. Dulles 
has a unique facility for backing losers—and 
then backing down on them. Unwilling to 
commit anything to the battle, except dollars 
and advice, he decided to build up an anti- 
Communist regime in Vietnam, only to dis- 
cover that anyone in this part of the world 
who hates the Communists, hates French 
colonial rule even more. For months, the 
Americans in Saigon have been intriguing 
against the French soldiers and officials. The 
climax of this sorry business has now been 
reached in a civil war in which Diem, backed 
by General Collins and the State Depart- 
ment, has thrown off the authority which 
Bao Dai has pretended to exercise from his 
villa in Cannes. Mr. Malcolm McDonald 
has now offered his good offices as peace- 
maker. 

This situation is complicated by the action 
of the Revolutionary Junta, whose composi- 
tion, as our Paris Correspondent points out, 


Dulles Backs Another Loser 


is obscure, and whose intentions, apart from 
their support of a Republic and their im- 
placable hostility to Bao Dai, are still uncer- 
tain. The next few days will reveal whether 
they contain genuinely nationalist elements 
which are opposed to American intervention 
as well as to French colonialism. 

Surely Mr. Dulles must now face the fact 
that there is no longer any role which 
America can play in Vietnam which is likely 
to bring him either credit or success? The 
Pentagon policy was for General Collins to 
set up Diem as President under American 
protection; we should then have seen, for a 
time at least, a partition of Indo-China paral- 
fel with that in Korea. The policy of building 
up Diem as a Syngman Rhee is, however, 
unlikely to succeed because General Eisen- 
hower has clearly no intention of risking a 
single American life in this futile cause. 

There are two other possible American 

policies. The first is to destroy any attempt 
that may be made to set up a more repre- 
sentative Government in Vietnam by con- 
tinuing to intrigue on behalf of anti-French 
leaders without giving them serious support. 
The only alternative is*to leave Vietnam 
o itself. Then, whatever Government 
emerges from the present confusion, it will 
make the best bargain it can both with Ho 
Chi Minh and the French. 
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International 


Tue prospects for talks between China and the 
U.S. improved greatly during the past weck. 
Chou En-lai followed his Bandung discussions 
with an invitation to Mr. Krishna Menon to 
continue talks in Peking, and in both London and 
Delhi there were reports of private “ soundings” 
to chart the possible scope of negotiations for a 
cease-fire in the Formosa Straits. In Formosa 
itself, moreover, Chiang Kai-shek has been per- 
suaded to withdraw his “veto” on direct Sino- 
American talks—possibly because he believes 
that their failure would again rally behind him 
unquestioning U.S. support. 

The most notable change has been inside the 
U.S. The President seems to be so far success-~ 
ful in his effort to disengage himself from the 
China Lobby—and, to judge from the latest 
opinion poll, he has public opinion behind him 
in this. The tactics that checked McCarthy last 
year have been used to isolate Senator Knowland 
and the “preventive war” faction who saw their 
opportunity in the defence of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Once again, the extremists have been tackled by 
an alliance led by conservatives free of any 
“liberal ” record—in this case, the lead was taken 
by Senator George, who was supported by the 
Democrats, with the Administration gingerly 
bringing up the rear. 

One pointer to the prevailing wind is the state- 
ment by twelve Republican Senators supporting 
the proposal for talks with China. The position 
has now been restored to that of January last, 
when Mr. Dulles refused to follow up the 
Hammarskjold mission. The proposal brought 
back by the U.S. Secretary General at that time 
was substantially the same as that now offered 
by the Chinese. 

In the House of Commons last Thursday, Sir 
Anthony Eden strongly denied that there was any 
secret British commitment to assist in the defence 
of Formosa in return for the evacuation of the 
coastal islands. Mr. Dulles, however, still seems 
to be seeking some such “understanding.” 


Franco-GErMan. talks last week-end were unex- 
pectedly successful—in the sense that they 
teached an agreement which was -a_ victory 
politically for Dr. Adenauer, and economically for 
big business “Europeans.” The communiqué 
issued jointly by M. Pinay and the German 
Chancellor, after their two days’ meeting, 
repeated Bonn’s familiar thesis that ratification of 
the Paris Treaties will prepare the ground for 
“necessary talks with the East” aimed at the 
re-establishment of German unity. In Western 
Europe itself, the key word of the statement is 
“closer integration ”—e.g., in the fields of trans- 
port, aircraft construction, and the peaceful use 
of atomic energy. The intention, presumably, is 
to bring these sectors of the European economy 
within the scope of the High Authority, to which, 
it is hoped, M. Monnet may now consent to 
return as President. 
As for the Saar, the vexed question of the 
Rochling Works was solved by M. Pinay’s agree- 
ing to have the assets sold (with due compensation 
to the Roéchling family) to a 50-50 Franco- 
German consortium. The various problems 
involved in the application of the Saar Statute 
are to be referred to the Council (which comes 
into being on May 10) of the Western European 
Union, which will have before it proposals pre- 
pared by the French and German Governments. 


It would appear that, subject to the W.E.U. 
Council, the European Commissioner is to be 
given considerable latitude—a proposal which 
Le Monde criticises, not without justice, as 
calculated to open the door for “incessant inter- 
ference by Bonn.” 


At Home 


Aart from the flurry of excitement caused by 
the threatened footplatemen’s strike—followed 
by serious unofficial stoppages in the Yorkshire 
coalfield and in the London bus services—home 
news has fallen into the doldrums that normally 
precede a general election. At this stage, the par- 
ties are preparing their campaign plans and print- 
ing their propaganda; few meetings are being held, 
and though some canvassing has started—mainly 
for the urban elections in mid-May—neither 
electors nor candidates seem very sure what the 
issues will be. Labour is undoubtedly concen- 
trating at this stage on the uncertain economic 
outlook, and on “the rich man’s Budget.” 
Conversely, the Conservative tactic seems to 
be to ask for a vote of confidence in the record 
of the past three years, and to raise the spectre 
of a Labour return to rationing, controls, inflation 
and austerity. Any elector who perseveres to the 
end of United for Peace and Progress—and how 
many voters read more than a summary of either 
official manifesto?-—may well ask what the next 
Parliament will do if there is a Conservative 
majority. For this manifesto has many declara- 
tions of intent, and few specific proposals. Pro- 
duction and exports are to be stimulated; agricul- 
tural efficiency is to be secured by new marketing 
arrangements; but apart from some odds and 
ends, the recipe for 1955 is the mixture as before. 
Labour’s programme, at least, is substantial. 


Uwnoer evidently heavy pressure from the T.U.C., 
the A.S.L.E.F. accepted, on Saturday, as a con- 
dition for instructing their members to continue 
at work, terms not substantially different from 
those which they refused two days earlier. They 
have won from the Transport Commission an 
undertaking to negotiate on footplate differentials 
with a real sense of urgency, coupled with an ad- 
mission that neither last autumn’s Tribunal award 
(which established de facto certain differentials), 
nor the contradictory award of April, 1955 (which 
cut those differentials down) is to be regarded as 
“having laid down principles for determining the 
wages of footplate staff.” 

So far, so good. The country is relieved of the 
threat of an immediate railway stoppage; the 
A.S.L.E.F. have secured negotiations which are 
obviously intended to be rapid; and in the dis- 
cussions with the Commission, which began on 
Monday, the A.S.L.E.F. had the “first crack’? on 
their own: the N.U.R. was to be brought in only 
at a later stage. With the strike notices suspended, 
but not officially “withdrawn,” the public will 
hope for a speedy agreement. It is clear, how- 
ever, that if the footplatemen get more, in recog- 
nition of their skill and responsibilities, the 
N.U.R. will lose no time in tabling a similar 
claim for some, at least, of the signalmen. (| 

With two rival unions competing with one 
another, the task of working out a complete new 
national structure of railway wages is bound to be 
a long affair; and it will clearly not be attempted 
now. Unless, however, the A.S.L.E.F. and the 


-N.U.R. can arrive at a common understanding as 


' frogging ” 


o 


peegent negotiations may run into difficulties. 
Commission will be chary of making any cot 
cessions, if it is faced with the prospect of “ lez LE 
sectional claims, one after another, 


Tue motives which inspired yet another un 
official bus strike in London are mixed. Th 
strikers argue that, by cutting down summer s ser 
vices in comparison with 1954, the L.T.E. 
courting congestion: that is, they decline to z 
parties to economies which will inconvenien 
the public and cause hardship to the crews—t 
the conductors, because of the difficulties of co 
lecting fares in a crowded bus, and to the driver: 
because of the difficulty of keeping to ti 
schedules when there are long queues and delay” 
at each stopping point. With this argument 
however, there is mixed up the much less altruis 
tic consideration that the proposed decrease 0 
700 turns of duty on Sunday means a reduction— 
unwelcome to the men—in overtime earnings. 


Tue unofficial stoppage spreading through th 
Yorkshire coalfields also seems to involve motive: 
difficult for the outsider to disentangle. On thy 
face of it, the strike has arisen from a straightfor 
ward local dispute over piece-workers’ price lists: 
Why should it have come to a head now? Ane 
why should the Yorkshire miners force the pac 
by a strike without the blessing of the N.U.M. 
Conjecturally, Yorkshire piece-workers ar 
endeavouring to forestall negotiations between th) 
N.U.M. and the N.C.B. for a rationalisation ¢ 
piece rates throughout the coalfields by endeavour 
ing to secure, here and now, in one sector, a) 
advance rich can be used to support claims fo 
differential increases in others. 


Lancasuire, eagerly wooed and expecting helr 
will welcome the substantial reduction in th 
Indian tariff, now to be set at an average of 2) 
per cent., especially as it affects quality goods. I 
is to these that the cotton trade looks most fo 
an expansion of exports, and production of bette: 
grades of cloth will also be helped by the decisio: 
to abolish purchase tax. Though disappointin 
to Yorkshire woollen producers, who have bee 
given no help, the Government’s decision—whict 
with the Budget concession, will cost the revenu 
about £6m. in a full year—will give some assist 
ance to Lancashire. It may, however, prove onl * 
a shot in the arm, and textile firms will still hav 
to face stiff competition from the increasing im» 
ports of cheap Indian cottons, on which th 
Government has declined to place any restrictior 
Textile workers at the annual conference of th’ 
United Textile Factory Workers’ Association 2 
Morecambe, last week-end, expressed dismay the’ 
the Labour Party’s election manifesto made n 
reference to the current problems of Lancashire 
Mr. Harold Bradlcy, the secretary of the Associa 
tion, told the conference that the Labour Part 
would (a) re-construct the Raw Cotton Com 
mission, (b) adopt a “basic utility scheme, 
guaranteeing to purchase limited quantities © 
standard lines, (c) aid the industry to modernis 
its equipment and organisation, (d) reconside 
the incidence of purchase tax, and (e) negoti: 
urgently with India to secure abandonmen 
“unfair competitive practices.” wed 


"Tue new scale for State ccholeentiee 
on Tuesday, will give most relief F 
parents whose income lies between 1,0¢ 


So 


ahi 


reover, must be coupled with that granted 6 
arger families by the Budget. The addition to 
’ laintenance grants is less generous, for it adds 
only 7 per cent, to the sums fixed three years ago. 
sil e struggle to make ends meet at university is 

ill hard for the child of poor parents. 


a Overseas 


1) 
R 


EPORTS from Tunis, writes our Paris Corres- 
pondent, indicate that the Paris Agreement has 
been well received by the Tunisians. The Vieux- 
Destour, the traditionalist and theocratic wing of 
the Nationalist movement, is critical of some of 
the terms, and little enthusiasm is shown by the 
GTT, the trade union Left wing of the move- 
ment; but there is no doubt that the Agreement 
has strengthened the position of the Neo-Destour 
and, in particular, of M. Bourguiba, who is ex- 
pected to return to Tunis shortly. With few 
exceptions, however, it has been widely 
denounced by the colons as a “betrayal.” Mass 
meetings have been held by the French popula- 
tion in Tunis, Bizerta and elsewhere. Following 
an inflammatory speech by a retired French 
general (who has since been deported) an elderly 
pro-Tunisian French scientist was savagely 
attacked by young French thugs; and preparations 
by the Tunisian Lobby for an offensive in the 
Assembly are already under way. It believes that 
if the debate on the Agreement can be delayed 
for six months, terrorism will break out again; 
the whole question can then be shelved under 
the egis of an “emergency.” Its members claim, 
privately, that several Ministers have already 
promised to oppose the inclusion of the Agree- 
ments in the agenda of the new session. 


In Argentina, May Day tradition was broken by 
the publication of the newspapers, which con- 
tinued to work up support for President Peron 
‘in his dispute with the Catholic Church. Demon- 
trators also shouted anti-clerical slogans. The 
one of the Peronist campaign suggests, as the 
| official newspaper Democracia recently argued, 
ithat the crisis will lead to complete separation 
fof Church and State, “to ensure real freedom 
me religion.” The Church gave substantial help 
‘to Peron when he first took power, but, after the 
death of Evita Peron, who was its link with the 
Casa Rosada, it unwisely began to organise rival 
‘party and_ trade union organisations. Peron’s 
‘reaction began with legalisation of divorce, and 
went on to the dissolution of challenging Catholic 
organisations and the ending of Catholic teaching 
in schools. 


a 
' 
' 
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< 
[wn South Africa, the Bill increasing the Appeal 
Court from six to eleven has passed through the 
‘House of Assembly. Thus “ packed,” the Court 
“will support the Government in disenfranchising 
“the Cape Coloured voters and destroying the en- 
‘trenched clauses of the South Africa Act. The 
ited Party, belatedly realising the threat to the 
il liberties even of the White community, has 
opposed the Bill; but the public, in contrast to 
\eir previous excitement when the Torch Com- 
xando was formed, has been almost completely 
pathetic. The Government’s next step, it is sug- 
ted, may be to begin altering the composition 
Parliament so as to secure a two-thirds majority, 


ossibly removing the ‘Native representatives. 


Paris 


The Crisis in Saigon 

Our Paris Correspondent writes: Ngo Dinh- 
Diem’s successful coup d’état came as an 
embarrassing surprise to the French Govern- 
ment. For weeks officials had been confiding to 
journalists that Diem’s end was in sight and that 
America was swinging round to the French point 
of view that a new coalition Government was 
needed. Diem’s dismissal of the Binh-Xuyen 
police chief, which precipitated the crisis, was 
interpreted here as the last gamble of a desperate 
man; and Bao Dai’s ‘subsequent decision to 
transfer Diem’s military powers to General 
Van-Vy—clearly the prelude to Diem’s over- 
throw—was warmly applauded. At his press 
conference on Friday, M. Faure felt sufficiently 
sure of his ground to deliver a sharp attack on 
Diem, and this was followed, on Saturday, by a 
semi-official Government statement which 
marked the first open criticism of U.S. policy. 

By Sunday night the tables had been turned. 
First, Diem’s success in driving the Binh-Kuyen 
from the centre of Saigon not only forestalled the 
palace revolution Bao Dai had planned, but, 
since it involved bitter fighting, widened the gap 
between the Viet Nam army and the more 
intransigent leaders of the sects. Hence, when 
General Vy attempted to take over control of 
the army on Saturday he found that, although 
most of the Generals: were willing to come to 
terms, the junior officers were hostile. On 
Sunday morning Diem capitalised this feeling by 
issuing wholesale promotions; he also divulged 
the contents of a communication he had received 
a few hours previously from Mr. Randolph 
Kidder, the U.S. chargé d’affaires in Saigon, 
which announced that America was now pre- 
pared to renew its confidence in his Government. 


At this point even the senior officers abandoned » 


Vy, and on Sunday afternoon he fled. 
_In theory, then, Diem is now in command of 


platforms but on TV and sound_broad- 
casting. With the aid of a panel of listeners 
the impact of these mass media will be 
specially assessed week by week in: 


The TV Election 


by WILLIAM SALTER 


ALSO NEXT WEEK 


Prize Essay Competition 


The names of the winners in the “Faith and 


Reason” essay competition will be announced. 


What is “Brain-Washing”? 
by KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Readers who do not already have a regular 

order with their newsagent should place one 

now to ensure that a copy ts delivered or reserved 

for them each week. In case of difficulty direct 

subscriptions can be accepted at Great Turnstile 

from anywhere in the world, Subscription rates 
appear on page 666. 


mM 
§ 
; THE ELECTION 
The 1955 election campaign which begins 
this week-end will be fought, to an un- 
precedented extent, not on constituency 
§ 
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the situation. But his position is by no means 
as strong as it looks at first glance. The political 
side of the coup d’état was directed by a 
“revolutionary committee,” elected after a meet- 
ing, last Friday, of representatives of 16 so-called 
“political parties.” Most of these parties are 
nominal “fronts” for independent war-lords, and 
the only thing they have in common is their 
anti-French nationalism. The real powers 
behind the committee seem to be two generals 
—Nguyen-Thanh-Phuong, a Coa-Daiist army 
commander, and Trinh Minh-The, who has a 
private following of Hoa-Hoa guerillas. Their 
motives in supporting Diem are personal and 
obscure. Diem’s own political following has 
crumbled in recent weeks; his Cabinet—with the 
exception of his two faithful Secretaries of State, 
Dung and Dong—has now vanished, and he is 
conducting affairs through a motley gang. 

Meanwhile, in Paris, M. Faure is faced with a 
difficult choice. The French Expeditionary Force, 
90,000 strong, is still the trump card in the South, 
and, faced with rising anti-French feeling and 
the danger that the 1945 Saigon massacres may 
be repeated, M. Faure has already ordered 
“demonstrations of force.” But he is anxious, 
if possible, to avoid a direct clash, since this 
would exacerbate the nationalist extremists’ 
xenophobia. On the other hand, the withdrawal 
of the Expeditionary Force—which is now being 
demanded by a large section of the French press 
—might well prove disastrous. Viet Nam was 
not a signatory to the Geneva cease-fire, and 
Diem may well refuse to accept the elections 
scheduled for July, 1956, especially if he is pre- 
viously allowed to organise his own “elections ” 
in the South. The presence of the Expeditionary 
Force is the best guarantee that the Geneva 
terms—to which France, as M. Faure stressed 
on Tuesday—is bound in honour—will be 
observed. Here, indeed, is the crux. 


Vienna 


The Fruits of Neutrality 


An Austrian Correspondent writes: The four 
High Commissioners are beginning, this week, 
their talks on the final conclusion of a State Treaty 
in a radically changed climate of Austrian public 
opinion. The unanimity with which the Lower 
House, last week, endorsed the bargain struck in 
Moscow by Herr Raab reflected accurately the 
general feeling of satisfaction felt by all parties. 
The change of view has, indeed, been dramatic. 
Three years ago, Dr. Figl, the former Chancellor 
and now Minister of Foreign Affairs, was speak- 
ing of Austria as “a fortress, a wedge driven into 
the Eastern front”; and it is only 18 months since 
Vice-Chancellor Scharf, the leader of the 
Socialists, declared that “a so-called policy of 
neutrality—a courtship with Russia—will not 
bring us nearer to liberty. That is why we 
refuse all invitations to such escapades.” Yet 
today the Austrian Government has committed 
itself, with overwhelming public backing, to a 
neutrality—subject to membership of the U.N.— 
as absolute as that of Switzerland. 

The Austrian electorate, it should be appreci- 
ated, is no less definitely anti-Communist than 
before; nor is Austria unmindful of the extent to 
which she owes her economic recovery to Western 
help. The causes which have brought about 
Austria’s re-orientation of policy are twofold. 
(1) To the man-in-the-street here, American aid 
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has, for some time, looked too much like military 
aid—with dangerous strings; (2) Austria has 
always had a keen eye for the side on which her 
bread is buttered. Herr Raab, once a leader of 
the Heimwehr, and ex-President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, is a tough, realistic business man. 
He relegated Herr Gruber from the Ministry o£ 
Foreign Affairs to the Embassy in W ashington 
almost certainly because he felt that Austria could 
not afford to have a man so pronouncedly “ pro- 
American” in charge of foreign policy. When 
Dr. Maleta, secretary of the People’s Party, told 
Parliament last Thursday that the Treaty would 
put Austria in a strong position as a nodal point 
for East-West trade, he was only echoing the 
Chancellor, who has gone so far as to predict a 
boom for Austria as a “trading post with the 
East.” In fact, the business community in 
Vienna is full of optimism as to the fruits of 
neutrality; and if the West were now to delay 
signing the Treaty, there would be a storm of 
popular protest. 

Problems, of course, have still to be solved. 
Even leading Catholic journalists, like Dr. Funder, 
have expressed optimism about the correctness of 
Russia’s future attitude to Austria; but the 
Government here will have to cope with serious 
difficulties in taking over and modernising the so- 
called U.S.I.A. factories. These former German 
assets, which the Russians took over, have been 
kept going; but, as the Russians knew their admin- 
istration was only temporary; they have suffered 
badly from lack of fresh capital investment. 
Politically, too, it remains to be seen how suceess- 
ful the Government will be in resisting pressures 
from reactionary elements to re-introduce the law 
which Parliament passed, but which was vetoed by 
the Allied Control Commission, reinstating former 
‘Nazis to all their rights, and awarding them heavy 
compensation for past treatment. 


Rome 


New President 


Our Correspondent in 
question raised by the Presidential election 
results is whether the vote given to Signor 
Gronchi implies a vote of no-confidence in Signor 
Scelba. Is the long-postponed “Scelba- crisis” 
now brought to a head by the rejection of the 
Christian Democrats’ first (Right-wing) candidate, 
Signor Merzagora? The Government will hand 
in its resignation on May 11, when the new Presi- 
dent is installed. The question now 1s whether 
this resignation will be real or formal. 

Gronchi has long been known as the most Left- 
inclined and independent of Christian Democrat 
personalities. The Socialists and Communists did 
not expect their candidate, Ferrucio Parri (repre- 
senting the Resistance Movement) to win; and, 
as expected, they readily transferred their votes to 
Gronchi at the second round. Scelba and Fan- 
fani, the C.D. party secretary, perhaps thought to 
counteract these Left votes with votes from the 
Right. Gronchi, however, won because of’ the 
division among the Christian Democrats them- 
selves; Fanfani, it emerged, had lost his tight 
grip on the party, and many Right-wing Christian 
Democrats threw in their votes with the Socialists 
and the Communists. The result shows not so 
much a swing to the Left by the Christian Demo- 
crats as the confusion and crisis within the Party. 

Gronchi’s first words after the election were 
an appeal for détente and collaboration between 
the parties. The Left-wing trade union meetings 
of May Day were of the same tone. But hostility 

to the attitude of Gronchi may be deduced from 


Italy -writes: The 


Scelba’s °s atbtly anti-Communis 


the Catholic workers gathered in Saint Peter’s 
Square was also an indication that things were 
not going as the Vatican would like them to go. 
Alluding to Signor Nenni, the Pope said that the 
only safe apertura (“ opening”) was “ that of Jesus 
Christ among the workers.” Any attempts at Col- 
laboration with the Left wing would be detrimen- 
tal to the Catholics—an obvious attack on 
Gronchi’s negotiations with Nenni for a working 
alliance between the Socialists and the Christian 
Democrats. 

In spite of all this, and the conviction of the 
Social Democrats and the Liberals that the crisis 


has inevitably arrived, Signor Scelba’s possibilities. 


of manceuvre are not yet exhausted... What keeps 
him in power is that nobody has yet hit on a 
generally acceptable formula for his replacement. 


New York 


Dodging a Recession 


Our New York Correspondent writes: The 
resilience of the American economy continues to 
confound the experts here. Now that the figures 
for the first quarter of 1955 have been released, 
it is clear that last year’s downtrend. has been 
halted—at least for the present. In fact, business 
activity is approaching the all-time “high” 
reached. in the spring of 1953. Most of the 
ground lost during the 1954 recession has been 
regained. The decline was thus relatively short 
and mild—certainly less severe than classic busi- 
ness cycle theory would indicate. 

As om several past occasions since the war, 
the economists are searching for the “special” 
factor which has prevented the slump which 
“ought” to have occurred. This time the con- 
sumer is the hero, Consumer demand has 
expanded enough to replace a continuing decline 
in Government expenditure, and is now. leading 


‘to. business. spending on new plant and equip- 


ment, which will rise by some 5 per cent. this 
year, according to a McGraw-Hill | survey. 
Apparently, last year’s tax cuts have had a 
marked influence in putting purchasing power in 
the hands of the consumer. It was sufficient to 
raise the Gross National Product to about a $370 
billion annual rate in the first quarter of this 
year, as compared with $357 billion in 1954. 

‘Fhere are, nevertheless, still some fears that 
the American economy is too volatile. President 
Eisenhower told a news conference last week 
that his economic advisers have been discussing 
the possibility that the recovery movement may 
pick up too much speed. There is a limit to the 
“priming” effects of consumer demand, and a 
too rapid expansion of plant and inventories 
could Jead to disaster. Some fears have already 
been expressed that future declines in home- 
building and automobile output may cause a dip 
im economic activity-after mid-year. Production 
of cars and new homes is booming now, and 
may have to be cut back soon to avoid unsold 
accumulations later. This could have an adverse 
effeet on other industries. Manufacturers are 
turning out cars at an annual rate of nearly nine 
million; but they expect to sell only six million 
this year. Moreover, there are three other fac- 
tors, unfavourable to the business outlook. First, 
Defence expenditures continue to decline; 
secondly, farm incomes and prices have failed to 
share in the recovery movement; and, finally, the 
smaller producers have not on | the whole shared 
in. the recovery. 


ech follow- oy 
ing the election. The Pope’s May Day speech to | 


The Edd. , - iter be " ni Si. ih 1 
Parliament this last week nas ben dying like | 
ta pote fish. ‘There have been little palpitations 
{ the gills as the last formal debates have been! 
stage: The parties have been looking collec 
tively at the electorate with a baleful, mistrustful 
glassy eye, wondering whether they will land’ in 
the frying pan or the fire. And there have beer 
occasional convulsive gasps and wriggles which 
gave an impression of life. One came at Ques- 
‘uon Time as Barbara Castle grimly charged the 
Conservative Party with electoral malpractice ir 
seeking to enlist public servants in the manipula- 
tion of the postal vote for party purposes. She 
made her charge effectively—to the great deligh: 
of the Labour benches and the discomforture o 
Dr, Charles Hill and-Mr. David Gammans; anc 
if there is anything which brings joy to the hear 
of the average man it is to see these two gentle- 
men on the griddle. The other flurry came as ¢ 
result of the blatant electioneering tactics of Su 
Anthony Eden in the last minute concessions t¢ 
the marginal seats of Lancashire. This was no 
only a sudden policy somersault, it was an indica: 
tion that the Conservatives are worried. Poo: 
Sir Anthony. Even the charitable, who in Parlia. 
ment can be harboured in one of the smalle 
committee rooms, cannot see him as Prime Minis 
ter. And only the malicious dare guess what Mr 
Butler thinks of him after the sudden reversal o- 
his decision to let Lancashire stew. 
At. these times, when one has every reason te 
think of Parliament as a mere instrument o) 
democracy, one starts, perversely, to see it as 
group of individuals to whom one has becom. 
attached or whom one has learned to endure. I 
is a little sad to see retiring Members hanging ov 
for the last few days when most other Member 
have already deserted the scene to start their battl 
to return. It is sad to see Sir Douglas Savor 
hobbling round on his sticks for the last time 
Tt is very sad to see Tom Driberg clear his locke 
of a long accumulation of papers, even thoug] 
one has at times been provoked by the urbanit 
with which he has divided his colleagues int 
Left and Right according to some inner an 
arbitrary test of his own application. And to 
wards the end it becomes difficult to sustain cheer 
ful conversation with colleagues who are nov 
forced by the Boundaries Commission to tack] 
almost impossible seats with scant hope of returr 
it is rather like talking to an infantry platoon com 
mander who has just been briefed $e a suicid 
patrol. 
This was my first Parliament—and I hope neve 
to see another like it. It is one thing to argu 
that in a vigorous political party there are boun 
to be noise-producing quarrels over policy. Iti, 
another thing to see policy differences breed per 
sonal animosities which in turn search for polic 
differences where they do not really exist. If onl 
the articulate had occasionally been smitten wit! 
laryngitis, and if only the professional penmer) 
and I include myself, had now and again suffere 
writer’s cramp, we might, one reflects, hay 
enjoyed throughout the Parliament the. genuin 
fraternal unity which grips us at this moment ¢ 
we turn to fight the election. For in some of th) 
bigger controversies, over German rearmame 
for example, colleagues differed out of convictie 
but managed to avoid the more extreme exhib 
tions of rancour. Be 4 
At election time even the most hard-b t 
dabble in platitude and pious exhortation. — S 
am only being true to form when I hop 
win or Poca we do ee a time 


I — FUNDAMENTALS OF THE REVOLUTION 


PEKING I did my sep o to discover what basis 
there might be for the stories told me in Hong- 
kong about existing divisions and instability in 

China. For this my best sources of information 
“were necessarily Europeans who had lived in 
China during the last decade. I talked, for in- 
stance, with a European expert who, as a Roman 
Catholic and conservative, cherished a particu- 
larly strong animosity against the New Order in 
China. I asked him how many people had really 
been “liquidated” in the great counter-revolu- 
tionary purge of 1951. (“Liquidated” meaning 
‘killed was a mistranslation of a speech by a 
‘Chinese general who boasted that two million 
enemies had been “rendered harmless.”) We did 
the sum as best we could, adding up the hundreds 
-of publicly announced executions in towns and 
village-groups all over China; they included 
gangsters, landlords, moneylenders and ex- 
Kuomintang soldiers in Southern China who had 
' refused to surrender their arms and were believed 
to be a fifth column waiting to help Chiang Kai- 
| shek when he attempted his much-advertised re- 
| conquest of China. It certainly came to hundreds 
of thousands—perhaps a million or a million and 
-a half. “But,” said my informant, “if it came to 
two millions it would not alter the fact that fewer 
people have died violent deaths in China in the 
last five years than in any other five years in the 
last century.” 
It seemed at first a surprising statement; it may 
have overlooked some odd periods of five years 
such as those that immediately preceded the Boxer 
riots at the. end of the century. But if you read 
the story of the Taiping rebellion and the great 
Moslem revolt that followed it, you are likely to 
decide that the generalisation was broadly correct. 
In the Yunnan rising, for instance, the population 
of that single province was reduced from sixteen 
to six millions. By comparison with the past the 
‘present Chinese regime has been economical in 
the matter of killing. 
_ We must pursue this inquiry rather further if 
“we wish to understand why, as an older expert 
put it, the peculiar appeal of the present China 
is*its “extraordinary stability.” A middle-aged 
‘Chinese, who allows his mind to run over events 
in which he has willy-nilly taken part in the 
last forty years, recalls the republican revolu- 
tion of 1911 with its accompanying explosion of 
national sentiment; the Three Principles of Sun 
at-sen; Japan’s Twenty-one Demands; the 
“ravages of rival war lords and the long agony 
of the civil war between Chiang Kai-shek and 
: e Communists, which never ceased, in spite 
‘of the simultaneous twenty-five-year war with 
Japan, until 1949, when Chiang and the rump 
: his government took refuge in Formosa. He 
recalls, most vividly of all, the chaos, murder 
and corruption of the last days of the Kuomin- 
ng in Chungking and the American attempt, 


ctory to the completely discredited General- 
ssimo. When, in 1949, the Kuomintang col- 
lapsed, the Communists, centred on Yenan, 
without aid from Russia (which clearly thought 
‘their advance premature and dangerous), found 
he peasants everywhere ready to welcome the 
ed Army as it swept through the countryside, 
inforced by whole divisions of deserters and 
quipped with arms thrown away or sold by 
ng’s unpaid, half-starved soldiers. 

ie the. end of.a generation of civil and 


after the Japanese were thrown out, to give the © 


"persuade the mass of Chinese people that their 
revolution was not complete as long as Chiang 
Kai-shek and. the rump of the Kuomintang re- 
mained on Formosa, equipped and protected by 
the American invaders, blockading the southern 
coast, and bombing or seizing ships that sought to 
carry goods to Canton or Shanghai. To them, 
inevitably, the Korean War seemed part of this 
whole process. The argument that the civil war 
in Korea was really an international war because 
the line that had been drawn across Korea in 
1945 by the United Nations had been crossed in 
armed force by North Koreans, with Russian 
advice and equipment, was not presented to 
them, nor, with this history behind them, would 
it have counted in Chinese minds, even if they 
had known the detailed proceedings of the United 
Nations. They were told of innumerable threats 
of American military and political spokesmen to 
replace Chiang Kai-shek on his throne in China 
and they knew of MacArthur’s threat-to bomb 
China north of the Yalu River. To them these 
were merely a confirmation of the daily propa- 


ganda from Peking Radio which told them that 


the Americans (indistinguishable in their minds 
from the United Nations) intended one more 
imperialist invasion of China, one more effort to 
subjugate them beneath a foreign tyranny. 

That this is a partial and simplified version 
of the events of forty years in China, I am well 
aware. I know, too, that Chinese propaganda 
often rewrites history as unscrupulously as Soviet 
propaganda has done. But it is? important for 
the West to understand how the story must appear 
to almost everyone in China. Whatever educated 
Chinese may think about their Russian allies, 
and whatever inherent rivalries there may be be- 
tween Peking and Moscow, it is likely in the 
minds of any Chinese you may meet—whether a 
peasant tilling a tiny paddy field or a blue- 
uniformed official in Peking—that the Soviet 
Union will appear as a strong friend in a hostile 
world, and that as long as the Americans support 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Communist bloc, from 


Moscow to Peking, Shanghai and Canton, will: 


remain solid. 

Even if it is true that the traditions and struc- 
ture of Russia and China may eventually lead 
to divergencies of policies, it is today an 
irrelevant speculation in view of their common 
belief in the menace of Western aggression, from 
Germany on one side and from South-East Asia, 
Formosa and Japan, on the other. As it is, one 
meets today in China no display of Russian arro- 
gance, but groups of stolid Soviet technicians, 
starting out with their brief-cases for discussions 
in Chinese administrative offices. All the Chinese 
are told is that about 160 of the most ambitious 
and advanced projects in the vast plan of Chinese 
industrialisation (500 “ projects” are listed in all) 
are directed by and equipped with Soviet 
machinery which the Chinese cannot, as yet, 
themselves supply. What the terms of the latest 
Russian loans to China are, no one outside the 
inner Communist ring today knows; but whether 
the money is to be repaid quickly, onerously, or 
not at all, is not-in the immediate future of very 
great importance. The Russians are regarded as 
friends and allies; the Americans as enemies and 
aggressors; the British seem to them half-hearted 


‘stooges of the United States; the Indians, and 


other people of South-East Asia, are potential 


allies, but until they have thrown off Western 
- capitalist influence, still possibly capable of be- 


coming bases for “imperialist aggression.” 
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That this is the picture that most Chinese see, 
is, I think, not open to doubt. I recall mention- 
ing the issue of foreign policy to a liberal Chinese 
who was discussing whether or not it was right 
to call Mao’s Government a People’s Democracy. 
I asked him whether criticism, which, of a kind, 
is encouraged in China, and “ participation,” in 
public affairs, which cannot easily be avoided, 
can ever really amount to “democracy,” unless 
they can develop into a genuine “opposition” 
to which the government has to pay attention. 
What, for instance, I said, would you do to 
express your dissatisfaction if Chou En-lai should 
involve you in another war of which you did not 
approve? He brushed this aside as too bizarre 
a hypothesis even to merit discussion. He was 
willing to consider the danger of ideological 
uniformity; he saw the point when I questioned 
him about uniformed and conditioned minds; but 
he could not even imagine any national divisions 
arising over Formosa and the American im- 
perialist threat. Even those who have a long 
anti-Communist record are united by Mr. Dulles 
in support of Chou En-lai. The Chinese feet 
that a great, an almost despaired of, aspiration 
has been. suddenly accomplished. The invading - 
foreigners, British, Japanese and Americans alike, 
have been thrown out; Communism has inherited 
the long-frustrated nationalism of China. It has 
done so everywhere in Asia where the Western 
Powers have tried to put the clock back; where, 
as in India and Burma, they have recognised its 
claim in time, the nationalist movement has 
fought and, so far at least, successfully defeated, 
Communist efforts to seize power. 

With this nationalist victory behind it, the 
Peking Government would have had to make more 
and worse mistakes than it has done to forfeit 
popular support. So far it has not done anything 
to endanger stability, in spite of the counter- 
revolutionary purge, the “ brain-washing ” of intel- 
lectuals and the now perhaps too rapidly acceler- 
ating drive towards collective agriculture. The 
future of the Revolution depends on Peking’s 
failure or success in handling the peasants and its 
ability to resolve that struggle between town and 
country which is at the root of governmental 
difficulties in every Communist country. Recent 
references in the People’s China to some instances 
of cattle-killing by peasants recall the worst of all 
Soviet errors in antagonising the peasantry, but 
from Peking’s point of view they are reassuring 
since the instances seem to be few and local, while 
their publicity means that error is at once admitted 
and being remedied. 

In Peking I congratulated officials on their 
Government’s gradual settlement of the land 
problem which showed that it had recognised the 
blundering cruelty of the Kremlin in handling the 
Kulaks. The response to such a comment was 
always a deep and expressive silence. All educated 
Chinese feel superior to all foreigners, including 
the Russians, but no one would dream of twitch- 
ing an eyelid by way of admitting that the Soviet 
ally had ever committed faults. Peking has also 
avoided the other great error of alienating tech- 
nicians and potentially friendly intellectuals and 
it has even taken time and trouble profitably and 
ingeniously to squeeze out the foreign business- 
men instead of abruptly seizing their assets, 
thereby creating a rallying ground for their 
imperialist enemies. There have been exceptions, 
but on the whole the Peking Government has pre- 
pared the way carefully for its sweeping changes. 
Stability means much to the small shopkeeper as 
well as to the peasant; hoarders no longer hold 
the community to ransom; the currency does not 
leap about like a fever chart; prices are kept 
steady and the standard of living tends to go up. 
So much I found was admitted by strong 
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epponents of the new order. An austere and com-_ 
petent government may be oppressive to some of = 
the community and unloved by many, but to the 
Chinese after the experience of the K.M.T. rule, 
any honest and constructive regime, free from 
foreign influence, is called “liberation” without 
query or hypocrisy. 

None of this means that Communism in China 
is anything but triumphant Marx-Leninism. It 
is not some kind of “agrarian reform,” though 
agrarian reform gave it its first great victory. Itis 
more broadly based than Russian government. 
This does not mean that it is tolerant; and in 
my next article I want to examine in some detail 
the meaning of “re-education,” as the Chinese 
eall it, and the position of Chinese intellectuals, 
What I am ‘anxious to establish here is that, 
whatever the West does in the future, it should 
base its policy on the assumption that China is 
not only becoming a Great Power, but also one 
whose inhabitants have much to lose and who will 
be inspired with a united hatred against any who 
give any aid and comfort to Chiang Kai-shek, or 
threaten to restore those foreign influences that 
are broadly lumped together as Western 
Imperialism. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Arthur Deakin 


Artuur DEAKIN was one of those men—the 
monolithic conflicts of the trade union moye- 
ment tend to throw them up rather frequently— 
whose public personality belied in many ways 
his private one. In public he was heavy of hand, 
and wore, as though it had been tailored to fit 
him, the armour of ruthlessness that Ernest 
Bevin bequeathed to Transport House. But in 
private life Deakin was an altogether more 
kindly and lovable figure. To see him on the 
platform—square, solid, short legs pugnaciously 
astride, often red in the face with passion—was 
to carry away the impression of a trade union 
boss determined not so much to ride the storm 
as to create it for the pleasure of smashing all 
opposition. To meet him in private was to find 
a man of a very different pattern: a friendly, 
even a gentle man, quick to do anyone a good 
turn, a man who rarely bore personal malice 
and who was without individual pretence or 
private egotism. 

An excellent administrator and a_ brilliant 
negotiator, tough but patient, he exercised on the 
General Council of the T.U.C. an influence in 
many ways greater even than that exercised by 
Bevin—perhaps because he had no Citrine to 
match him. It is easy to put this influence down 
to the size of the trade union forces he com- 
manded and they had, of course, their substantial 
part in it. But there was much more to his 
authority than that. It rested no less on charac- 
terthanonnumbers. He was not an outstandingly 
intellectual man, nor even by the usual standards 
a very clever one; and as a speaker he was with- 
out grace or genuine eloquence. He was con- 
temptuous of Parliamentarians, ever ready. to 
think of the Labour Party as an annex of the 
trade union movement, disloyal and ungrateful 
when it concerned itself with purposes other 
than those approved of by the block vote. He 
had a majority mind. But he had immense 
courage and integrity, a single-mindedness and 
force of will that was used devotedly in the 
interests of those whose seryant he thought him- 


self. For his union was his life, and those who 


criticised it were ignorant or malicious. 
_ His contribution to the strength of trade union 
organisation was immense. He believed pro- 


Pee Rican Vi 
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that the status achieved! by the 1 ‘unions had made 

strikes out of date, and that once a dispute had 


gone to arbitration it should be considered 
obligatory on both sides to accept the award. It 
can be argued that as leader’of a great general 
workers’ union he failed fully to recognise the 
force of the battle of the skilled worker to main- 
tain a wage differential that is now more and 
more the centre of the labour struggle. Insisting 
on the status of trade unionism, he failed to give 
due weight to the social and economic conflicts 
that still exist within the industrial structure. 
Despite his delight in the exercise of power, 
Arthur Deakin never forgot his roots. Many 
men talk of equality.. In his personal life, he 
genuinely believed in it.. He was proud to be 
a Privy Councillor,:a C.H. and a C.B.E. because 
these -represented a public recognition of the 
status of trade unionism. But he refused a 
knighthood and would: have felt it contrary to 
his deepest Socialist convictions to accépt the 
peerage that could have been his if he had 
wanted it. Such things seemed to him to per- 
petuate a social inequality to which all his 
deepest instincts were opposed: The power he 
exercised he exercised on behalf of his members, 
he wanted no privilege that did not derive from 
them.and in which they could not share. He 
was a man very easy to disagree with, but, if you 
knew him, one whom it was impossible not 
to admire. FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Election Diary 


I READ the two amanifestoes through as objectively 
as I could, assessing, not so much the measure of 
my agreement, but rather their quality as mani- 
festos. The Labour declaration was, I thought, 
less flatulent than such documents usually are; it 


‘reads like the highest common ‘factor of agree- 


ment amongst people who think they might have 
to carry out their promises. Its appeal is directed 
to many special social groups, as well as to the 
mass of usual Labour voters. They range from 
old-age pensioners to people who mind about the 
survival of the living theatre. It is explicit about 
nationalisation; you won’t vote Labour if you are 
in principle opposed to it, but neither will you be 
put off if you are Lady Megan’s sort of Liberal, 
who, ever since the days before the First World 
War, has approved nationalisation of monopolistic 
industries. Next day came the Tory document. 
It reads mellifiuously; a well-educated Butlerite 
has been told to write an appeal designed to assure 
all who own property or hope to own it that Con- 
servatism does not mean a return to the bad old 
days of unemployment when all the comfortable 
classes had bad consciences, but an agreeable con- 
tinuation of our present comparative prosperity. 
From this point of view I thought it not unsuc- 
cessful. The document earned an ecstatic wel- 
come from the once radical News Chronicle, 
which said: “It is stirring stuff—a gospel to 
attract the young and forward-looking.” There 
are Tories, however; who think that an election 
manifesto ought to say something positive and 
not to spray the air with the aroma of roses. The 
Times, for instance, said: 

The Conservative manifesto is a wordy and 


woolly (Lancashire may say cotton-woolly) docu- 
ment. One wonders at whom it is aimed. Thirty- 


two pages, price 6d., liberally peppered with plati- 


tudes, high- -sounding phrases, and cautious qualifi- 
cations, it provides a maximum of rhetoric and a 
minimum of a programme. 


* x * 


Now that he has triumphed in the selection 
conference at Gorton, it is safe to predict that. 


for. Sir Frank Soskice ‘sities fac: po second 
in ten years, has been left without a seat by 
vagaries of re-distribution. But once again, 
with Woodrow Wyatt in Birmingham and Editt 
Summerskill in Fulham, the constituency mili- 
tants seized the opportunity to vent their dissatis- 
faction with the orthodox leadership, and poor 
Sir Frank happened to be the available victim. 
This was no reflection on Sir Frank personally : 
there can hardly be a pleasanter colleague or 
more charming candidate. His crime was to have 
unswervingly supported the official party line on 
everything including German rearmament. This 
prebably sealed Sir Frank’s fate. The blunt fact 
is that though some of Zilliacus’s views may be 
too extreme for most local Labour Parties, they 
much prefer his general attitude to world 
affairs to that expressed by the Shadow Cabinet, 
and they are determined to lose no opportunity 
of strengthening the Left-wing in the parlia- 
mentary party. It is quite absurd to blame the 
local parties, as the Manchester Guardian has 
recently done, for turning down useful ex- 
Ministers. If an ex-Minister’s views on Socialist 
policy are unacceptable to a constituency, why 
on earth should they adopt him? 


* * ott k 


Having said this, I must add one thing. To 
turn down a Right-wing ex-Minister who puts 
himself forward at a Selection Conference is one 
thing; to try to get rid of a sitting Member of 
Parliament merely because he or she has done 
something unpleasing to the constituency party 
is another.. (This issue was, of course, raised, 
though with many complicating factors, by the 
fight over Mrs. Braddock’s nomination in Liver- 
pool. Transport House has won, but at the cost, 
it seems, of splitting the Labour vote and pos- 
sibly losing the seat.) As a generalisation I 
think it must be said that it is surely ironical 
for Left-wing local parties, which rightly pro- 
tested against the intolerance of the proposal to 
expel Aneurin Bevan, to behave equally intoler- 
antly towards their own Right-wing M.P.s, and 
treat them as though they were delegates who 
must carry out the mandate given them or be 
dismissed. Surely, the only sane and democratic 
principle is that no M.P. should be ordered either 
by the parliamentary party or by his con- 
stituency party to vote and speak against his 
convictions. But if this kind of good-natured 
tolerance is to be nurtured in the Labour Party, 
the official leadership must set the example. It 
was the ruthless attempt to smash the Left-wing 
minority in Parliament which caused the equal 
and opposite intolerance now being displayed by 
these local parties. © 


* * * 


The Daily Express straw vote like the News 
Chronicle’s Gallup poll shows that Labour has 
leapt up to virtual equality. It seems that the 
final result depends on how many uncommitted 
voters actually do vote on polling day. The 
majority of them say that they now favour Labour 
rather than the Tories. But before~ Labou: 
supporters throw their cloth caps in the air, they 
should remember that so concentrated are 
Labour’s votes in industrial areas, that they 2 
at Jeast a 3 per cent, lead to obtain a's 
majority. The toughest issue is the hyc 
bomb. The Labour Party has honestly, t but 
gratuitously, published a statement. 
approval to the manufacture of the ‘H- 
spite of. Vee I'm 


abour manifesto to end futute nuclear ex- 
ments. Experts assure us that’ the present 
nount of radio-activity in the air is not enough 
kill us or even to have genetic effects. But ‘no 
one really knows about this, and I am told that 
“the Tory headquarters are terrified lest the Daily 
Mirror front page, on the day before the poll, 
displays a baby with four heads (or, more likely, 
a woman with four bosoms) accompanied by a 
headline telling you that this is what you will 
have to expect if you vote Tory. 
( * * * 
I am not surprised that Mr. Butler and Sir 
Anthony were embarrassed when Herbert 
Morrison accused them of a “miserable piece 
of political humbug” in cutting purchase tax on 
‘textiles. Had not the Chancellor. solemnly ex- 
‘plained last Thursday that, in the national in- 
‘terest, he could not conscientiously afford to do 
more for Lancashire than he had already done 
in the Budget? It is safer for Ministers, before 
an election, to avoid Buchmanite phrases about 
“absolute frankness” and the duty to “reject 
| temptations” to bribe the electorate. After all, 
‘the Tories had to do something to anticipate 
the Labour Party’s forthcoming special statement 
on textile problems, hadn’t they? Lancashire is 
one of the crucial, uncertain areas. Again, more 
‘money had to be discovered from somewhere to 
meet the case of dependents of war casualties after 
Jim Callaghan had shown that higher Insurance 
benefits were simply being deducted from war 
pensions. Like Callaghan, I am wondering what 
“manna will fall from the Treasury if the Gallup 


Poll should show-a Labour lead of five per cent. 
a * * * 


Bouquets and brickbats continue to hurtle 
into Great Turnstile with every post. After 
counting more than three thousand completed 
questionnaires by lunch-time on Tuesday I gave 

-up-and turned to picking randem samples from 
-the avalanche. A withering blast from Dublin 
beginning, “Change the type face, change the 
Editor,” was balanced by.a simple “I love it all.” 
A reply from Baghdad by Tuesday morning is a 
“noteworthy event in itself. It will clearly be some 
‘time before we can satisfy the reader who writes, 
“T would like to see a résumé of the answers to 
“this questionnaire published more than anything 
‘I can think of.” Meanwhile, my thanks to the 
good lady whose sole comment is that “* Critic” 
should + Prime Ministet ! “ 


. CRITIC 
This Hnghind | 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 


5/- for each of the others printed. 
‘Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


A 22-year-old coal lorry driver left the witness 
box of Leicester City Magistrates’ Court. to-day to 


if he thought it was respectable to touch the New 
Testament with black hands. —Leicester Mercury. 
J. Orford.) : 


pink and blue poodles in the parks this year. For 
the well-dressed woman is including her pet in her 
spring colour scheme. 

The popular colours this spring are-pale green, 
blue, pink and tan. A dark green costume goes 
well with a light green dog. —Daily Herald. (M. H. 
Whyte:) - 


What should people do as they wait for a gap in 
heavy traffic, so that they can cross the road? 
__ “Pray—ask God to be their Shepherd,” Canon 


Se 0. H. Pipe.) 


s may Ruri emphasise the promise in 


go to wash his hands, after the clerk had asked him. 


Fashion dictates that there will be more green,. 


‘Bartlett, of Westminster Cathedral, told a road. 
, conference in London yesterday. -—Reynolds “ 


‘ hte 
_A-Wooing 
Sir Tony would a-wooing go, 
- Heigho says Roly, 
Whether the Party would wish it or no, 


With a Winston, Woolton, Gammans and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Roly! 


So off he went in his Eden hat, 
And on Mousie’s door gave.a rat-tat-tat. 


“Dear Mrs. Mouse, are you within? 
Your lilywhite hand I’ve come to win.” 


Mousey peeped through a crack in the door, 
“T’ve had fine gentlemen here before, 


“T hear you’re going from house to house 
To offer your heart to the marginal Mouse.” 


“Please; Mrs. Mouse, come live with me 
In my property-owning democracy, 


“With a freehold mousehole all new and nice, 
Anda place in school for the little mice, 


“Tl fill your basket, Pll fill your purse 
If you'll be mine for better or worse.” 


“Vil think is over and let you know, 
For I’ve made a date with a Labour beau, 


“And he has warned me you'll leave me. flat— 
You fatten the mice to feed the cat.” 


“Mistress Mouse, don’t believe him pray; 
Be mine on the 26th of May.” 


But while he wooed her with might and main 
Her other suitor came down the lane, 


Both went down on their bended knees, 
Heigho, says Roly! 
You can finish the story as you please, 
With a Winston, Woolton, Butler, Macmillan, 
Salisbury, Eccles, Gammans and spinach, 
Heigho, says Anthony Roly. 
SAGITTARIUS 


British Railways 
nepret. . 


Iw 1921, when the slump hit the Yorkshire wool 
textile industry, a young man from our village 
decided to emigrate to the United States. His 
family walked with him from the village, down 
the hill, to the railway station and stood on the 
platform—a stolid, silent group, waiting for the 
guard’s whistle. Very likely, son and family 
would never see each other again; but there was 
no visible emotion in the parting. The son, 
upright in the carriage doorway, looked idly over 
the heads of ‘his family ahd sucked his teeth. 
His family contemplated the carriage door and no 
word was said until the train began to move. 
Then the father took his pipe from his mouth, 
waved it slowly towards his son and _ said: 
“Well . .:. Good afternoon.” 

In the same fashion, and on the same platform, 
five days ago, I saw a thousand or more villagers 
say “Good afternoon” to something they will 


_ never see again; for just on midnight last Saturday 
. the passenger train which for 104 years has linked 


ire with Oldham began its final journey. 

- On its first journey, in 1851, and for some years 
after, the train was pulled front Greenfield, on 
the main line, along the branch line to Delph and 
back again by a large white horse, and anyone 
who missed it at Delph thought nothing of walk- 
ing along the line to catch it up. Then the horse 
was supplanted by a steam coach, a contrap- 
tion which had its boiler and coke firebox where 
the first compartment should have been; and 


.only a chimney jutting through the roof and a 


pair of bogey wheels in front showed that it was 
not just an ordinary carriage. But one day the 
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boiler fell through the floor in the middle of 
Springhead tunnel and the steam coach was 
supplanted by the tall-funnelled 0—6—0 tank 
engine which I knew from the first moment I 
knew anything. 

This engine once brought great tragedy to the 
village. A small boy who came day after day 
to meet his father on the homebound train perched 
himself one evening on a huge bale of wool which 
had not yet been collected from the platform by 
the mill alongside. As the train came in the boy 
began to climb from the bale; but it tilted and 
slid him to his death under the engine’s wheels. 
This happened long before my time and the 
memory of it had faded. To me the engine was 
something which, in those pre-wireless days, 
brought the latest Yorkshire cricket scores in the 
Manchester evening papers, a friend that I would 
sometimes walk along the line to meet and drive 
back from Dobcross Halt a mile away; and so it 
remained both through the miseries of going away 
to school, to work and, finally, to war, and through 
the delights of coming home again. To me and 
to many others, it was always the Delph Donkey, 
in affectionate memory of that white horse. 

So I was sad when on Saturday night I stood 
waiting for the last round trip on the platform 
at Oldham, Clegg Street, amid bill-boards which 
still advertised not only the Great Central and 
the London and North-Western but even the 
Oldham, Ashton and Guide Bridge—a railway 
which expired, I should think, before I was born. 

Six hundred tickets, on a train that seats at 
most two hundred, had been sold for this journey, 
but the stationmaster said that most of them had 
gone to collectors. Certainly the platform was 
bare of genuine travellers. But some others soon 
turned up—two men in top hats and square 
Edwardian morning coats, three Members of 
Parliament plus an attending inspector and three 
constables, and a courting couple for whom Clegg 
Street’s gloom was just about right. Much later 
the regulars began to arrive, the regulars who 
manage Saturday after Saturday to get one, and 
sometimes two, pints after closing time and still 
catch the last train. “ We-used to get 200 of ’em 
regularly on this train,” sighed the stationmaster, 
“but now we’re down to sixty or less.” 

The last train came in, drawn, alas, not by the 
long-funnelled 0O—6—0 I knew, but by some new- 
fangled 2—6—2 job actually built in 1950 and 
probably carrying a speedometer. As if the 
Delph Donkey ever needed a speedometer! Her 
passengers could tell, by the ti-ti-ti-ti-ta of her 
wheels on the rail joints whether she was doing 
her steady 15 miles per hour or had developed 
her racing speed of 20. But her coaches were 
the same, with their seats on either side of a 
passageway down the middle and their windows 
glazed with steam. We piled in, and by and by 
Guard Martin Costello—at 66 years old making 
his own last run with the last run of his own train 
—blew his whistle. Nothing happened. He 
blew it again, more loudly; and, at that, five 
drunks came clattering down the stone staircase 
shouting anxiously. Every Saturday. night these 
past ten years they had clattered down the stone 
staircase shouting anxiously lest the last train 
should go without them; and every Saturday night | 
Guard Costello had blown his whistle and waited. 
They did not realise that Guard Costello would 
wait no more until, as they slumped into their 
seats, one of them said: “Ee, ’eck! What’ll us 
do next Saturday?” His companions ' were 
already. asleep, and the train began its last run. 

It came to Glodwick Road where a handful of 
people stood against the grimy walls to watch it 
go but which I remember because of Mr. Phipps. 
He was the guard of my childhood who looked so 
dapper in his uniform, amid all the smoke and 


- 
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dirt, who looked dapper in white flannels on his 
week’s holiday on the Isle of Man, who still - 


looked dapper when one morning at Glodwick 
Road he swung into his van and logged the train 
out, but who looked less dapper when at Clegg 
Street, half a mile later, they lifted him from the 
floor of his van, stone dead. 

On we went to Lees, smokier even than Glod- 
wick Road, because the engine sheds are there, and 
our engine let out, not the shrill squeak that/I 
used to know, but the long, deep salute of a 
modern locomotive. This salute almost at once 
was answered by a thunder of detonators laid by 
the railwaymen who were waiting to say goodbye. 
On to Springhead where the moors begin and 
the air is clearer, through the tunnel to Grasscroft, 
that Oldham dormitory where the starched collar 
customers used to alight, and then to Greenfield 
on the main Lancashire-Yorkshire line. 

Greenfield! I remember it because of old 
George, who lumbered about the platform as a 
porter for nearly fifty years and, in his last few 
months of service, after his eyesight had gone, was 
made a ticket collector because he had always 
liked the uniform and the company wanted to 
please him. Thence on to Moorgate, that little 
halt halfway up the steep hillside and just below 
the quarry. I remembered how a woman passen- 
ger, with her shawl around her head, had stepped 
off the train there and suddenly rolled on the 
ground in almost physical agony on hearing that 
her husband had been crushed beneath a fall of. 
rock. I remembered, too, the signalman who did 
his signalling only in the intervals of tending the 
station garden, and I watched for him now holding 
out the staff without which no driver can swing 
his train from the main to the single branch line. 

At last we were at Delph and there there was 
a real crowd, more than a thousand in shadow 


i "4 5 When Bonnie PRINCE 


CHARLIE reached Scotland aboard the 
French Ship LA DOUTELLE he brought 
with him the recipe of his O WN liqueur. 
This recipe is the ROMANTIC origin of 
the aristocrat of liqueurs, DRAMBUTE. 


- * 


and beneath 


| bangers,’ said Driver Richards. 


oy ee gs: , an 
the gas lights, \ 
in mouths and hands in pockets and looking. 
There, too, was a genuine donkey but the crowd 
didn’t reckon much to that. They reckoned even 
less to the flashlights of the Manchester news- 
papers, and the men in top hats who tried to 
climb over the engine. This was Delph, not 


Blackpool. At Delph. you don’t do. You just 
look. Any road, you doan’t make foon. Some- 
body tried to sing Auld Lang Syne. But that 


wasn’t reet,-either. It was only “reet” if you 
stood, looked, remembered and said nowt except 
“ Sithee, Martin, tha’s late, tha knows. Blow tha 
whistle and be off with thi.” 

So, at midnight, we were off on really the last 
run and I sat beside Driver Richards, not in the 
engine—for. there’s no turntable at Delph—but 
in the guard’s van from which the driver controls 
the train by levers. Slowly round the bend we 
went, with the pale headlamp competing with the 
paler moon, round the Ashdean bend where I 
would put a whole week’s pocket money, Id., on 
the rail for the train to flatten, and under the 
bridge into Dobcross. “Mind you’re not blinded 
by the Dobcross lights,” said Driver Richards as 
the one gas lamp on the station came into view 
with a couple sitting under it. “ Well Ah’ll go to 
Buxton! ” said Driver Richards. “If Ah were 
courtin’ Ah wouldn’t do it under th’ only light in’t 
place.” Guard Costello got out and extinguished 
the light and on we went through the wooded 


‘valley and round the bend where the wheels 


always scream, on to the main line for Moorgate, 
where we handed ‘back the staff, and thence to 
Greenfield where the signalman welcomed us 
with detonators but did not appear to have lit 
the signals. Thence on to Grasscroft, as starchily 
silent now, and soon to be as dead, as the passen- 
gers who once used it, and into the Springhead 
tunnel— there was a time when I drove 70 trains 
in a week through here,” said Driver Richards. 
Out again to Springhead itself under the stars— 
“in 48 hours here last week the ticket office col- 
lected 1s. 8d.,” said Driver Richards—and on to 
Lees, where the railwaymen still waited to wave, 
and their wives kissed Guard Costello goodbye. 

Then on to the murk of Glodwick Road, a 
station dead even before the moment of execution 
—“they might have put down some bangers,” 
said Driver Richards, adding as an afterthought, 
“the miserable buggers.” So past the lights of 
Mumps towards the distant lights of Central and 
Clegg Street, “four stations in one town and all 
of them miles from anywhere,” said Driver 
Richards. “I remember when them first double- 
decker buses came, second-hand out of London, 
our takings at Delph dropped about £400 in the 
first month. Ramshackle or not, them buses 
dropped their passengers where they wanted to be 
dropped. Who’d ever want to be dropped at 
Glodwick, or Mumps, or Central or Clegg Street 
unless he was going to his funeral? ” 

He applied the brake and brought the train 
steadily to rest at Clegg Street, where the station 
staff in force was waiting to greet us. “No 
“ Miserable 
buggers.” And then, wiping the brake” handle 
with a rag for the last time, he looked through 
his window and said: “Well, that’s the end of it. 
They'll regret it some day. Now I must be off. 
Ta-ta,” and climbed from the van. I, too, climbed 
from the van and watched him progress steadily 
to the rear of the train where his engine panted 
for the sidings. I watched him go, I looked at 
the old carriages, I touched them and I said: 
“Well . . . Good afternoon!” in the Yorkshire 
tradition. But, equally in that tradition, I knew 
that I wanted to cry. 


J. P. W. Mararieu 


standin, with pipes 


Tits week-end we cease to be M.P.s. All o 
us. Parliament ceases to exist. The whole grea 
constitutional machine lumbers to a_ standstill 
while, for three weeks, the electorate makes up its 
mind whether it can do better out of the next 
Parliament than it has out of this. Most of the 
members of the old Parliament—certainly over 
500 of them—are sure to be returned to West 
minster on the 26th of the month: for them the 
coming three weeks is no more than a Cyclica 
interruption in a smooth-flowing, chosen career, 
For the rest, it is the supreme test and the 
supreme gamble: these will have to fight to utter 
exhaustion for their cause, for their party and for 
the personal privilege of calling themselves M.P.s. 

I know what they will be feeling—especially 
on the evening of May 26. Then, in their town 
halls, surrounded by municipal pomp, they will 
be watching the counting of the votes. Keenly 
observed by the press, by their followers and by 
their enemies, they will force the sparkle of opti- 
mism into eyes which are red-rimmed and per- 
haps near to tears. They will squeeze out en- 
couraging quips in voices harsh with the lacera- 
tions of public speech. And they will feel—in 
so far as sheer fatigue allows them to feel any- 
thing—simple fear: the fear that a career is about 
to be destroyed, that security has gone, that the 
cause has been betrayed. The fear, in fact, of 
failure. And for some of them it will be justified. 
Gradually the pile of their opponent’s ballot 
papers will outgrow their own. Anxiety will give 
way to the suspicion of certainty, and finally to 
certainty itself, tolled out in the flat strokes of a 
town clerk’s tongue. These are the men who will 
not sit in the next Parliament: until the wheel 
turns again they must adapt themselves as best 
they can to private life—hindered, if anything, by 
the slightly absurd label. of “failed M.P.” 


* * * 


I shall be doing the same, but without some of 
their agony. For apart from the two main groups. 
—the safe and the desperate—which form them-. 
selves when Parliament. is dissolved, there is a 
third group, a mere handful, who, for one reason: 
and another, do not offer themselves for re-election. 
In most cases the reason is age or ill health. For 
a few—disreputable-and eccentric, I dare say— 
the choice is prompted by a miscellany of reasons. 
some family, some professional, some tempera- 
mental, some political (but all entirely personal) 
which tot up to the decision not to stand. That 
decision is all that we in this little group of black 
sheep have in common. That, and a unique un- 
derstanding of the strains and stresses to which 
parties and their candidates will be subject in the 
next three weeks. Despite my own decision tc 
retire from Parliament, I love much of the politi- 
cal life. But elections, no. Frankly, my principal 
thought at this moment—disreputable or not—is 
one of thankful relief. } 


Lk * * 


The “count” after a close-fought election is 
always the worst part. The returning officer 
usually the town clerk or senior local governmen* 
official in the district, has considerable freedom’ 
to make his own rules of procedure. Th 
usually ban, for instance, smoking and what 
called “loud conversation”: too often they ai 
incomprehensibly irritating and restrictive. 
over, apart from the counters themselves, 


The Gallup Polk taken 
just before the General Elec- 
tion was announced gave 
the Conservatives a con- 
siderable lead. 

The next Gallup Poll 
showed a substantial closing 
of the gap, with the two 
main parties pretty well all 
square. 
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NEWS CHRONICLE 


A new 16-page booklet ‘‘ Who 
Will Win?” explains in detail 
how the Gallup Poll works and 


what it shows. Price 6d. from re- 


tailers or Tid. by post from 


a 


News Chronicle Book Dept., 


Bouverie Street, London. 
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of eager party stalwarts are present as scrutineers _ 
I dare say they perform an impor- 


of the count. 
tant function in forestalling sharp practice. Cer- 
tainly their enthusiasm is prompted only by love 
of their candidate and their party. But their 
general air of excitement and fierce partisanship 
adds greatly to the nervous strain of the occa- 
sion. I find the whole business so disagreeable 
(remember, one is ready to drop with fatigue 

before ever the count begins) that, ever sifice 
1945, I have adopted the outrageous practice of 
absenting myself from the count and arranging 
with the returning officer to let me know when 
the result is ready to be announced. 

In 1951 an astonishingly rapid count—it was, in 
fact, a record—completely caught me out. When 
the returning officer was ready I was a mile away, 
lying in a hot bath with a glass of whisky and the 
New Yorker. Subsequently a U.S. broadcasting 
company, who were making recordings of my 
campaign, interviewed me on the air. What had 
I been doing that had made me late for my own 
election result? I told them. What were my 
immediate plans, now I knew I had been elected? 
I said, to go straight back to the house I had just 
left and have another large whisky and soda. Was 
I certain, asked the particularly considerate in- 
terviewer, hastily switching off his apparatus, that 
I wanted that remark broadcast? No American 
Congressman would dare to admit, on such an 
occasion, that he had recourse to hard liquor. 
I said, to hell with all Congressmen—and the 
broadcast, I suppose, was duly made. At any 
rate, I had a letter a few days later from a friend 
in the Middle West congratulating me on my re- 
election, which he had heard from my own mouth 
over the radio. 
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‘Have you no y senfensd » “they 


to leave Parliament, at least for the present, have 
stood up pretty well to the three years of con- 
stant: handling I have given them. But “no 
regrets ””"—that would be absurd. There are 
people I shall miss intensely. For the daily com- 
panions of the past ten years are bound, with 
very few exceptions, to change into distant friends. 
And I have had a good many personal pangs about 
that, as I have said farewells—tentative, rather 
unreal and impermanent ones, perhaps—during 
the last week or two. But the real wrench is a 
different one. It is the feeling that, after ten years 
of being at the centre of things and in the know, 
one becomes, overnight, an outsider—a mere 
member of the public, dependent on the news- 
papers (or, at best, on the charitable crumbs that 
fall from the conversation of one’s friends) for 
the inside gossip which has hitherto belonged by 
right. If the Commons is the best (and most 
seductive) club in the world, it is not because of 
its execrable eating and drinking arrangements, 
not because of its physical accommodation, most 
of which is inconvenient and uncomfortable, but 
because of the community of interest in power 
and responsibility which pervades it, which is 
shared by all its members, and which makes it, 
outside the formalities of the debating chamber, 


sthe -very best of talking shops. 


* * * 


All that I shall miss. Yet this nostalgia for 
“being in the swim,” which I guess is common 
to all public men, contains its own insidious cor- 
ruption. Finding so much ‘of life and politics 
reflected in the microcosmic world inside the 
Palace of Westminster, too many M.P.s cease to 
look outside. They pursue one another with the 
vapid intensity of goldfish. And after a time, 
starved of contact with the outside world, they 
begin to grow like one another and to live a life 
which they have in common with nobody but 
themselves. I have in my mind this week-end a 
disenchanted vision of parliamentary man at his 


worst: at 45 he is bald, pallid and ulcerated; arro- 
gant, narrow-minded and periphrastic. And 
worse—he is complacent about it all. If he 


understands at all that he has deteriorated, he 
claims that he has sacrificed himself to his cause. 
That is true in a few cases; but more often he has 
sacrificed himself to the sheer self-indulgence of 
being a public man. 

; a3 * * 


And now, three weeks of ritual battle and then 
another Parliament. Back will troop the safe 500 
to resume their well-ordered careers. Back will 
limp the smaller contingent of those who have 
survived marginal fights. And nervously but 
proudly, flushed with victory and agog for what 
the future holds, the newcomers will stride, for 
the first time, past the policemen in Parliament 
Square. Some of them will be young Socialists, 
the sharp edge of whose idealism has never yet 
been tested on the silken cushion of Parliament. 
They will certainly find some of the rewards and 
prizes to which they look forward. They will 
live through great occasions. Very occasionally, 
they will hear great oratory. If they are lucky— 
and brave—they may be called upon to bear great 
responsibilities. But they will not understand, 
when they assemble on June 7, how intense is the 
personal challenge that they are going to face; 
how difficult they may find it, as time goes by, 
to convince themselves that decisions of real 
moment are any longer taken in Parliament, or 


that the best club in the world is the most suit-. 


able battleground for the class war. 
; JoHN FREEMAN 


al on. asking. - 
me. Of course I have. The reasons for deciding | 


Patecerion ; in nate at least ; as ana 
belief, owes its continuity now to the vigilan 
and humanity of Parliament and the Courts. It 
stead of being the gold thread in the Commo 
Law it now runs through the Statutes, disappeai 
ing in great emergencies as it has always done 
but always afterwards reappearing, slight 
though insufficiently strengthened against 
greater shocks to come. The most conventional 
of us can be proud of our neighbours’ right not 
only to look different (perhaps the most tenuous 
and delicate of the rights) but also to harbou 
and even to express different thoughts and to 
stand out, for reasons of moral conviction, against 
commonly accepted social duties. 4 

There are three loosely related products of this 
principle of toleration that are unlikely to thrive 
without continuous attention: namely, the pro- 
visions in the National Service Acts for conscie 
tious objection, the problem of official recognition 
for eccentric religious sects like “ Jehovah’s Wit 
nesses,” and the attitude of the police and ? 
magistrates to ministers of the spiritualist chur 
whose promises about the hereafter, by getting 
too closely associated with the offertory and toc 
homely in expression, dive to the status of fortune: 
telling and “vagrancy.” I have recently come: 
across stories that illustrate the dangers besetting 
all three. 

Watching an Appeals Tribunal dealing with) 
young men to whom exemption from military 
service had been locally refused, I realised afresh 
the gulf that separates the intention of Parlia- 
ment from the executive machinery, the will from 
the deed. It is as unbridgeable as the chasm 
between the young and usually rather simple mer: 
trying to state their objections and the old anc 
puzzled men on the Bench who may or may no’ 
be trying to understand them. State their objec 
tions? They can only tell the Appeals Tribuna_ 
what they have unsuccessfully told the local one 
it is a prejudiced re-trial in the unavoidable sense 
that it is known to have been at least pre-judged’ 
Few of them have any idea how to do it. Few 
of those I saw, as appellants in person, woulc 
have made a good. impression on me; and those: 
who had solicitors, parents, or friends to speak! 
for them could easily have been thought to lack 
the courage of their convictions, in a place anc| 
a context where eloquence and rhetoric can s¢ 
easily be identified with sincerity. 

There were two Jehovah’s Witnesses, a Chris 
tadelphian, an Elim Four-Square Gospeller, « 
schoolmaster whose objection to war was non. 
religious but “humanitarian,” and one eloquen:! 
young man, the present chairman of the Labou : 
League of Youth, who based his objection on the 
belief that “ every individual must make the maxi 
mum effort to wake the world to the emergenc:. 
which is upon it... to bring about a new typ: 
of world diplomacy that is based on peace, no 
war. - I shall not allow myself,” this statemen/ 
concluded, “to become another pawn in an out | 
moded policy which has led in the past, and wil 
always lead in the future, to war.” | 

All the appeals were dismissed except that c 
the Elim Four-Square Gospeller, who was regis 
tered as a conscientious objector “on conditio. 
that he undertakes land, forestry, or hospite 
work.” It was impossible to see why the other 
were dismissed; no reasons were given, and . 
did not appear that the Tribunal had any w 
disclosed. information. I learn that werys 
Jehovah’s Witnesses get exemption. Why is 
There is no “directive” about them fr 
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rece eal yf ever made by the J..Arthur Rank Organisation 


1s SIMBA. It sets the Kenya problem in its own 
surroundings, and examines it in simple and 
sincere terms. Film critics in Britain have wel- 
comed it with such phrases as: 

‘A story that packs thrill upon thrill’ —sunpay pispatcu 

‘Powerful, intelligent, and intensely moving’ —suNDAY EMPIRE NEWS 
*A fine, horribly exciting film’ —sunpay Express 


‘Ninety-nine nerve-shaking minutes’? —LONDON’S EVENING STANDARD 


‘Malta Story’ 


‘The atmosphere is terrific 
... the film grips till it hurts’ 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 


A POWER TO BE RECKONED WITH 


SIMBA is splendid entertainment. It is also a film whose values emerge 
naturally—without the help of propaganda—because it is made with ‘Mandy’ 
‘ * a 
sincerity and understanding. @ ; : 3 
; : : ‘No-one has suggested so 
Many such outstanding films have a made by oe eb Group; and powerfully the beniiderment 
because of this responsible approach to picture-making, British films have fears and angry rebellion of 


become more than first-class entertainment. They have become as vital a a child imprisoned by silence 
ina frightened private world’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


- means of communication as the Press and radio. 
Films like THE CRUEL SEA, MANDY, MALTA STORY and SIMBA are seen and 
enjoyed by millions, not only for the dramatic stories they tell, but for the 
ideas and ideals expressed within them. 
Their effect is so ate — i can port be bmeet assessed. <A filon which will thrill the 
So this Group takes its responsibilities seriously—and is proud to have grorhd and. of which Been 


the resources to make such pictures and show them can be very proud’ 
SUNDAY PICTORIAL 


“The Cruel Sea’ 


to the world. 


THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


642 . 
hopelessly improper. 


opposed the contention of a Jehovah’s Witness 


that his church is a religious denomination for the’ 


purposes of the Act. The Minister’s case was 
that the sect was too young yet for official recog- 
nition, that it kept on changing its beliefs, and 
that its services were not conducted reverently. 
Lord Strachan decided that it was a religious 
denomination; but he had also to decide whether 
the appellant was a “minister,” and thus ex- 
empted automatically under the First Schedule 
of the National Service Act; and in view of the 
fact that ten per cent. of a Jehovah’s Witnesses 
congregation may be “ministers” (and can have 
been ministers since they were fifteen) Lord 
Strachan had little difficulty in deciding that the 
appellant was not the kind of minister contem- 
plated by the Act. 

It is satisfactory at least that the Ministry of 
Labour will no longer be put to the necessity of 
maintaining that a church with more than half 
a million completely dedicated members issnot a 
religious denomination. In some of the conscrip- 
tion countries—France is an example—every 
Jehovah’s Witness of military age is in prison. 
In Greece they are quite likely to be shot. But 
any satisfaction we may feel, in this country, that 
we have “made proper provision for the conchie ” 
‘should be subjected to the test of a day’s listening 
to a tribunal at work. The one I heard included 
a trade union ancient who glowered at each appel- 
lant with the vacant intensity which, in very old 
people, can be mistaken for sceptical concentra- 
tion. He addressed to: the Labour League of 
Youth man a long and angry diatribe extolling 
the great Labour leaders (“ Look at Ernest Bevin, 
the whitest man that ever lived”) who have sup- 
ported wars. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XLVUI 


An index to Vol. XLVIII (July-Dec. 1954) 
§ is now available, price 2s. post free, from 
New STATESMAN AND NATION 
Great Turnstile, Loudon, W.C.1 (HOLborn 8471) °; 
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NEW YORK READERS 
of “The New Statesman” 
wishing to form a discussion 
and/or action group, please 
write Miss Helen Nelson, 
26 East 91st Street, New York 28, N.Y. 


Courses of Home Study for 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE, 
DEGREES, & DIPLOMAS 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for General 
Certificate of Education (for University Entrance, 
Professional Prelim., or evidence of good education; 

all Examining Bodies), London University B.A., 

B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D. (open 
without residence), A.C.P., U.C.P., ” and other 
Diplomas. The College, an Educational Trust, 
has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees, 


%& PROSPECTUS free from Registrar (70), 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


It may be significant that, — 
in a recent test case that occupied the Edinburgh ~ 
Court of Session for a fortnight, the Minister > 


‘century, was won. 


This adjudicator, having added 


The Minister. finds | it difficult to get Peas to 
serve in this capacity, and it is indeed a job that 
must be onerous, embarrassing, boring, and at 
times exasperating. They show no relish for it. 
They evolve an empirical method of questioning 
(the trade union patriarch asked each Jehovah’s 
Witness: “When was you immersed?”’), and an 
ad hoc procedure with a quasi-judicial appearance. 
But to me at all events they seem a long way from 
the picture suggested to the mind by the carefully 
tolerant provisions of sections 17 and 18 of the 
National Service Act, 1948. 

Toleration has lately found another Parliament- 
ary voice in the Fraudulent Mediums Act, 1951. 
This was designed to put an end to a different 
aspect of religious persecution—the punishment of 
spiritualistic mediums under the Witchcraft Act, 
1735, and under the. “ fortune-telling ” provisions 
oi the Vagrancy Act, 1824. The preposterous 
1735 Act was repealed outright, and so was section 
4 of the Vagrancy Act “ so far as it extends to per- 
sons purporting to act as spiritualistic mediums or 
to exercise any powers of telepathy, clairvoyance, 
or other similar powers, or to persons who in pur- 
porting so to act or to exercise such powers use 
fraudulent devices.” 

Spiritualists seemed justified in assuming that 
their fight for toleration, which had lasted about a 
The separation of the genuine 
spiritualist church from the fairly numerous char- 
latans exploiting popular credulity for money 
seemed at last to have legal sanction. Buta recent 
case at Salford throws a cold doubt on this. A 
man named Norman England, who had been for 
seventeen years the minister of Salford Spiritualist 
Church, was fined a total sum of £75 under the 
Vagrancy Act for pretending to tell fortunes, and 
his assistant, Ann Worsley, £30 for aiding and 
abetting him. 

This particular case was watched by the 
Spiritualist Council for Common Action on behalf 
of all the spiritualist churches and unions. Two 
policewomen had attended a “psychometry ser- 
vice” at the church (a member church of the 
Greater World Spiritualist League), where there 
was some hymn-singing, a short address by Mr. 
England, including a little divination from articles 
of personal property handed to him by people in 
the congregation, and a charge of ninepence. For 
another five shillings you could go into a small 
room with him and have a pschometry reading for 
your money. 

I do not know whether Mr. Norman England 
has been rightly discovered, after all these years, 
to be a charlatan and a fraud; but his case makes 
it clear enough, again, that the intention of Parlia- 
ment can only be fulfilled in the Courts at the cost 
of eternal vigilance. The Vagrancy Act provision, 
with its risk of summary arrest without warrant 
and its denial of the right to trial by jury, was 
thought to be decently dead, so far as it could 
ever again be applied to a spiritualist, or to some- 
one pretending to be a spiritualist (as to which, a 
Magistrate is not necessarily the most fitted of 
persons to decide). Yet here it is in use again, as 
though Parliament had never spoken. 

To anyone familiar with the long and wearisome 
process of law-making, it is a depressing fact that 
the Executive and. the Courts can completely 
nullify valuable changes in the Statutes by the 
simple expedient of ignoring them, or can partially 
nullify concessions to minority rights by the appli- 
cation of perfunctory ‘standards of judgment. 
Toleration, in a word, has its watch-dogs; but they 
may go to sleep if you take your eyes off them. 
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Mosr years we end the winter with at least one 
stack of hay over. But this Spring there wasn’t a 
wisp left. The Galloways were finding nothing to 
eat in the hundred acres or so of rough, sandy 
ground between the. house and the sea. The 
calves were beginning to come, and their mothers 
needed food to keep up their milk. The last of the 
turnips had gone, and the dairy cows had had 
the last stalks of kale. The only grass that was 
coming on was the young hay sown last year under 
a nurse-crop of oats. But one can’t put a crowd 
of hungry beasts on to that. - 

Some years we have the “early. bite” by mid- 
March, the first young grass that puts cream into 
the milk. But now, ever since the snow melted, 
we have had dry, cold east winds and sharp night 
frosts which have killed off the young shrubs in 
my garden which normally stand the winter, 
clianthus and embothrium, veronicas, the tender 
olearias, and even the hypericums. The flower 
buds are nipped on the early rhodies, including 
the nobleanum which was coming into scarlet 
flower. at New Year. The only creatures that 
benefit from this are the bees, which usually die 
in crowds about now, probably through taking 
poisonous honey from the heavily blooming 
rhododendron barbatum. They have had a lovely 
time with the peach blossom in the old, unheated 
glass houses, though I have gone round pollinat- 
ing with a rabbit’s foot on the end of a stick, 
just in case the bees were being stupid. 

Our ley field of oats is sown, my neighbour 
Duncan lending his sower. I have sown this 
field with my own seed, keeping the bought oats 
to sow as a nurse crop over the hay grass in the - 
third year of my rotation. It is an extra early 
oat, and if I can get it off a fortnight sooner it 
will give a better chance to the grass below. Our 
early and second early potatoes are in too. —% 

My old horse Jo no longer has to strain him- 
self opening and closing potato drills, though it 
was wonderful how well he knew just where to_ 
tread. Now I have a Ferguson tractor, and I have | 
borrowed a three-bladed drill plough from yet 
another neighbour. It works beautifully, and with 
great power. Tomorrow I am borrowing the big 
grubber from the Forestry Commissicn—who 
haven’t yet got me a new wire rope for my winch 
to replace the one they broke last year. In the 
evening Lachlan is taking the discs up the Glen 
to Dunkie, who won’t risk driving down all the 
way on his tractor which he has just got and 
which he still finds rather scaring! At present I 
have the newest potato digger in the Glen, and 
it goes the rounds in October, but fairly soon it 
will be my turn to get some other implement to go 
into the pool. 

I wonder if this general borrowing is the begin- 
ning of a formal co-operative or whether it works 
better as it is? The great thing is that, the 
present way, we’ve all got to be on good terms 
with one another or the thing won’t work. But it 
is certainly the only way for small farmers to 
get the benefit of these ingenious and efficient 
modern farm implements. ; 4 

We have all had postcards from the Ministr 
about dressing the cattle against warble fly. ‘The 
dairy cows were done at once, but our suppliers 
ran out of stuff, there was such a rush on it 
are a e- Te. area here, and  sbvicnsly: bo 
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If warble ee can be knocked out too, we shall yh unles 
have done a great deal towards healthy cattle, © 


though it-seems probable that milking by machine 
is not the best for mastitis. 

The derris powder came at last, and we drove 
the Galloways into their shelter and then into 
the narrow wooden passage way we have made 
which is so handy for all the many unpleasant 
things we have to do to cattle, inoculating, test- 
ing and marking their ears being the least nasty. 
Then we soaked their backs with the derris dress- 
ing. The maggots of the warble fly make great 
lumps on each side of the spine. These open, and 
if one presses with one’s thumbs, out hop the 
enormous maggots on which one puts a foot. The 
dressing is to kill them before they come out so 
that they never turn into horrible warble flies. 
Some of the young beasts were badly affected, 
with twenty or thirty swellings, which, I must 
say, they didn’t seem to mind. But the old cows 
never had so many. Perhaps they are a bit tough 
for the flies to get through. Lachlan and I stood 
on the rail and soused them all with the stuff 
and rubbed it in. But it will have to be done 
again in a month. 

It gave me a chance of seeing how they had 
stood the winter—always rather difficult to tell 
with these Galloways who dress themselves in 
black hearth rugs. They had a gocd bit of flesh 
on them, but it is difficult to tell with the old 
girls who have lost their figure, whether they are 
in calf or not. So far I have six calves out of 
eleven possible mothers, but only two are queys. 
It is probably not worth my while rearing bull 
calves. They have to be very specially looked 
after, though if one of these turns out really well, 
I might try again. But if one is going to prepare 
a bull, one has to give him quite a lot of artificial 
feeding over his first winter.after weaning, and 
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Gilbert Phelps 
A MAN IN HIS PRIME 


(12s. 6d.) 


“Mr. Phelps’s writing is extremely 


expert and mature 
The Times 


*¢ A Man in his Prime should find a 


wide audience ”’, 
Daily Telegraph 


ecg 
A New thriller writer 


who is being acclaimed 


Margaret Scheri’s 
GLASS ON THE STAIRS 


9s. Od. 


ARTHUR BARKER 
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thing “doubtfully 
wont while. I rather prefer ahs duns; 
to me that they are even slightly heavier and 
better doing. But they never make such good 
prices. At the last sale I put in two in-calf heifers; 
the black made £60-odd, but the dun, which I 
thought was the better of the two, only £37. But 
perhaps duns will come back into fashion. 

The young Ayrshire quey stirks run with the 
Galloways in winter when the bull is not with 
them; they develop very thick coats too. Catherine 
and Coronation both look like good beasts. I use 
A.I. entirely for the Ayrshires, but it would be 
a brave man who did it to these wild Galloways. 
I bought a very large bull, middle-aged as bulls 
go, at the Castle Douglas sale in November; he 
is low slung and short legged, and my feeling 
was that my beasts were getting a bit long in the 
leg. On the other hand I have really no reason 
to suppose that a short-legged bull will pass on 
this characteristic to his progeny. So here am I, 
brought up as a geneticist, behaving in practice 
like any old farmer from the back of beyond. 
But, as so little genuine knowledge exists about 
the inheritance of cattle characteristics, I suppose 
there is nothing else I can do. The bull has a 
long pedigree and his progenitors seem to have 
come from respectable farms. Also, he is a nice, 
well mannered bull, who takes his pgaee leaf 
like an old Etonian. 

NAoMI MarcrSON 


Socialism on 


Sunday 


One day my mother, who was reading in front 
of the fire, slammed the pages of her library book 
together and sat for a while tapping her foot 
against the fender, white with anger. When she 
felt able to speak again, she opened the book. It 
was a Bulldog Drummond by Sapper. “Listen to 
this,” she said, and read out a description of a 
furtive meeting in a dark cellar, or it may have 
been a garret. Sorne squalid conspirators were 
being briefed by a Russian who, as far as I re- 
member after the years, had crooked yellow fangs 
and a beard. I apologise to Sapper if I cannot 
remember the exact words, but he was describing 
how the children of Britain were to be corrupted 
to Bolshevism through the Socialist Sunday 
Schools. 

My mother’s anger lasted only a minute. Then 
she laughed. But for days on my way to school 
I tried hard to imagine the earnest kindly folk 
who ran the Socialist Sunday School in Great 
Horton, good social democrats, trade unionists 
and railwaymen and wool-warehousemen, as the 
tools of a Sapper villain. There was Mr. Hunt. 
a small dark man who proudly owned a certificate 
showing foundation membership of the I.L.P. 
Mr. Hunt, (I now know that he was Charlie Hunt, 
but he was Mister to me then) also owned brass 
lungs and a big brass bell. At every. clection, 
municipal or general, we would see our Mr. Hunt 
belling in the streets, announcing meetings, call- 
ing laggards to the poll. He was a great bellman 
and a great man. He belled for Fred Willie Jowett 
and. he belled for Norman Angel, and every 
Sunday he read out the Precepts. and the 
Declaration of the Socialist Sunday School, which 
we learned by heart and which I can still repeat. 

“We desire to be just and loving to all our 
fellow men and women, to work together as 
brothers and sisters, to be kind to every living 
creature and so help to form a New Society, with 
Justice as its foundation and Love as its law.” 


-about the world are many aeople who, if one 


it seems C 


be Ricarena but waies ‘up for your rights ind 
resist oppression.” b 
“Remember that all the good things of 1 
earth are produced by labour. Whoever enjoy 
them without working for them is seats 
bread of the workers.” 
“ Make every day holy by a and useful deed s 
and kindly actions.” , 
Although the. Precepts were numbered as the 
ten commandments, there was nothing blasphe- 
mous about them. Many of the children attended 
the Congregational Sunday School in the morning 
and the Socialist Sunday School in the afternoon 
—an incidental advantage being that in this way 
they were entitled to two Sunday School treats 
every summer. We used to recite the Precepts, 
standing in our cream and green meeting room 
which had previously been part of a municipal 
slipper baths. The gas fires would pop in accom- 
paniment to the piano played by Miss Graha 
when we sang our Socialist songs. ‘Oh beauti- 
ful my country,” “ England Arise,” “The Golden 
City,” “ Jerusalem.” Then there would be a lesson nm 
culled from an episode in trade union history, or 
from the struggles of the Chartists, the Rochdale 
Pioneers or even John Ball. We were taught that 
we were the workers by hand and brain and, 
although we might go to heaven when we died, 
we had every ne to inherit the earth while we : 
lived. 
I can SS most of my teachers. One of 
them was Victor Feather, then a rather gangling” 
young man who once produced a Socialist concert 
party and is now the Assistant Secretary of the 
T.U.C. Another was Mr. Tumber, an official of 
a printing union who used to chide us when we 
sucked our Sunday sweets. “Now children,” he 
would say, “this is my sweet.” And he would pull | 
out a stubby pipe. “ But if I can manage without 
it while I tell you about the Tolpuddle Martyrs 
you can put your gob stoppers away. Wrap ’em 
up in a clean bit of your handkerchief.” — q 
He was a great favourite, always going off to 
give his little talks at one of the other five schools” 
in Bradford, or at a school in Leeds of Keighley | 
or Huddersfield or Halifax after a morning of — 
draughty bus or train rides. We too used to visit 
these schools for anniversary services. rallies and 
harvest festivals, where the emphasis again was 
less upon the divine source of the fruits of the 
earth and more upon the labour which had pro- 
duced them. We had concerts and naming cere- 
monies, which took the place of or were comple- 
mentary to the orthodox church christening. We. 
were a community and we sae to enjoy each 
other’s company. bi 
Today there is not a single Socialist Sunday 
School in Bradford. There are ‘perhaps two in 
the West Riding, one somewhere in London and > 
perhaps some linger on in Scotland. They did . : 
something to two or three generations of Young 
Socialists, as we were called. I have no idea how 
much the lessons we learned then colour our 
thinking today. But it is surprising how often c one 
meets other, now older, Young Socialists—in : 
miners” lodge in Durham, over a beer after a 
meeting in Willesden, even surprisingly in 
brownstone house in Long Island, N.Y. Scattere 


starts the tenth Precept, “Look forward to 
day when all men and ¥ women will be free ci 
of one fatherland . . . fs. can turn inwards and 
memory complete its - and live toge the 
brothers and sisters in p ‘ 
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0 be frank, cultivated people are no fondes of 
art than the Philistines, but they like to get 
thrills,” wrote Clive Bell in 1914. This is now so 
obviously true that the very word Philistine has 
become curiously old-fashioned; the distinction it 
suggests no longer seems valid—the more so 
_ because we now realise that the Philistines also 
“Tike thrills, only of a different type. There is little 
‘real difference between the intrigued Managerial 
wife at the Royal Academy saying, “Just look at 
_ that beautiful material,” and the intrigued girl in 
jeans at the I.C.A. saying, “These textures are 
_ absolutely the most revolutionary I have ever seen 
in life.” 

But at the same time this should not lead one to 
the conclusion that the Academy is as likely as 
any other institution to become a centre of serious 

art, Modern work may filter in. I say 
“modern,” for that is the conventional distinction 
used at Burlington House. In fact it is a mean- 
ingless term because the influences behind the 
more serious works are often less “modern” 
than the watered-dewn impressionism of the 
‘more “traditional “ academicians. Nevertheless 
these “ modern ” or serious works are usually hung 
together and presented in a spirit of concession to 
- the times, and this year there are two whole rooms 
of them. There is an excellent nude by Max 
Chapman, a fine snowscape by David Holt, and 
a large pale picture of rooftops in Venice by 
- Derrick Greaves which is almost impossible to 
-see because of what surrounds it, but is well 
worth remembering to hang somewhere else. Also, 
‘scattered among the other nine hundred pictures 
there are occasional works of art: some Gilbert 
and Stanley Spencers, some Robert Buhiers, some 


I do know what I li 


< Well, dear, I don’t know much about Art, but 
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yn Academy 


Carol Weights, some Ruskin Spears, including a 
good portrait of Neville Wallis and a superb 
one of Henry Arnold, Esq. 

But—and this is the point—it is not for the few 
dozen self-respecting paintings that the sales at 
the Academy are higher than at any comparable 
exhibition—over £16,000 worth on the first day; 
nor is it for them that the Royal. Academy con- 
tinues to be one of the Social Occasions of the 
year, its opening speeches broadcast, and _ its 
reviews filling columns in the popular press. The 
Academy will only change its essential character 
as our culture as a whole changes. Its standards 
are bound to run parallel, for instance, to those of 
Television. Consequently, what is significant 
about the Academy is not its lack of art, but 
the type of thrill which it offers. If every picture 
tells a story, the Royal Academy records a history. 
Because visual images are more direct and often 
more ingenuous than literary ones, the Summer 
Exhibition reveals, year by year, the taste, the 
mythology of our middle and upper classes more 
vividly than any other public institution or display. 
If I wanted to show a foreigner the established 
heart of England, I would take him to Burlington 
House. 

What makes this heart beat is, I believe, chang- 
ing. Naturally many of the pictures on show 
might have been exhibited at any time during the 
last twenty years. There are still the traditional 
family jokes—a painting, for example, of a monkey 
sitting on a pile of books which is called The Seat 
of Learning. Yet since the war a new trend has 
become more and more obvious. The most 
typical and fashionable pictures no longer illus- 
trate the respectability of the domestic virtues, or 


‘the dignified responsibility of the -white man’s 


burden, but the values of publicity glamour. Pre- 
viously Academic painting tried to express moral 
principles in terms of superficial appearances. 
Now superficial appearances are becoming. all- 
important for their own sake. The ultimate stan- 
dard is beginning to be “attraction” regardless 
of any other issue. 

All bad painting is sentimental. But when one 
compares present academic painting with Vic- 
torian or Soviet art one sees the different nature of 
their sentimentality. The worst of Victorian paint- 
ing sentimentalised spiritual yearning; the worst 
of Soviet painting sentimentalises the achieve- 
ments of labour; we, at our worst, sentimentalise 
cheese-cake. A virgin, a Stakhanovite, a manne- 
quin—these are the different heroines. 

Schoolgirls in the garden are now painted in 
the same spirit as their elder sisters whom we see 
in more sophisticated circumstances—Francotse 
se léve. The wives of notable men 
smile reassuringly at us, as though at 
themselves in their dressing table 
mirrors after they have put the last 
touch to their make-up. Nothing sums 
up this new spirit more aptly than 
the Nylon Petticoat, a large canvas in 
the entrance gallery. In a room fur- 
nished like an Espresso bar with 
hygienic rays of sunlight coming in 
through the window, a nude girl is 
putting on a transparent slip. What 
makes it—and similar works—almost 
pornographic is its destruction of 
all intimacy and its lack of all passion. 
It is, as it were, a Susannah and the 
Elders in which the Elders are 
all fashion magazine photographers 
and Susannah knows it only too 
well. — 
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The Academy confirms other signs that the ex- 
pensive window dressing of sex is the new hall- 
mark of social distinction—the equivalent of a 
dowry. Whereas fifty years ago the desirable 
young woman would have been depicted invit- 
ingly pure in the rose garden, and thirty years 
ago aggressively fast sitting on the edge of a table, 
she is now shown passively, elegantly and shame- 
lessly having her bodice pinned up at a couturiers. 
The acclaim given Annigoni’s portrait of the 
Queen reveals how deeply this new mythology 
has been accepted. It is a badly composed, 
weakly drawn, grubbily painted picture, totally 
lacking in grandeur. But it has glamour. It is 
the nearest that, with respect, we can get to a 
Royal pin-up. 
In the male portraits one finds the masculine 
equivalent of the same quality. The directors and 


“He also dabbles in politics, you know.” 


executives fold their hands on their desks and 
smile like the men in shaving lotion: advertise- 
ments—white handkerchiefs always in their breast 
pockets for their crocodile tears. Even Nehru is 
made to look like a slick Palladium hypnotist. It 
is always difficult to distinguish between the effect 
of an artist’s ideals on his technique and vice 
versa, but it is certainly true that the current form 
of technical academic incompetence exaggerates 
this general smoothness. The more the drawing 
of a head relies on contemporary academic 
clichés, the more it looks as though it has bee 
coddled or lifted out of all character. By contrast 
the few goed portraits, which I have already men- 
tioned, seem, whoever their sitter may be, prole- 
tarian and raw. 

Painting is as difficult a human activity as any. 
Achieving the smallest effect—rendering, for 
instance, the greenness of grass, depends upon 
the most. complicated observation and handling. 
Consequently, all serious _painting when properly 
observed appears either incredibly difficult or 
simply miraculous; The final condemnation of 
academic painting today is that it looks easy. It 
sets out to persuade as easily, as casually as 
thoughtlessly as the salesman’s patter. It is often 
claimed that a prosperous commercial society 
automatically produces its own democracy. The 
half truth of that claim and the price paid for 
that half truth is demonstrated by the fact that 
the Royal Academy and the advertising hoardings 
are hepa to share exactly the same culture. 

: : : JouN BERGER 
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Tue Old Vic have again made a distinct hit, 
bringing off a splendid double with their Henry 
IV, Parts I and II—forbidding title, as we 
remember it from school days, but hiding, in 
fact, beneath its dryness, treasures of pure 
delight. You should try to see.these plays one 
after the other and, equally important, take in 
(or re-read) before them Richard II. For the 
political thread comes much more excitingly alive 
if we have ringing in our memory the echoes of 
that deposition, of the Bishop of Carlisle’s denun- 
ciation and that moment when the fallen Richard 
turns upon Northumberland and prophesies his 
future.’ For it is at the point where that prophecy 
is fulfilled that the Henrys begin. Bolingbroke 
in his turn finds rebels about him: Northumber- 
land and his Percy are up in arms,-and for full 
pleasure we need to feel the historical irony, to 
hear the ageing Bolingbroke invoking the very 
terms of fealty which so short a time before were 
invoked against him, and to hear on the rebels’ 
lips the same pleas of justification that lately were 
so glib on his own. 

Not that the history is in any case in the least 
dry. It is the special triumph of the dramatist 
in these plays (contemporary novelists and play- 
wrights please copy) to humanise the history 
without any sacrifice of its heraldic quality. 
Bolingbroke is no less the King’s Majesty for 
being an aggrieved father, Hotspur no less a great 
peer of the outer realm for being an impatient, 
hot-tempered young man, and the pomp of state 
and power are brought all the more sharply into 
relief for overlapping the teeming life of the pot- 
house. And how rich a pageant of English life 
unfolds before us in the result. When the plays 
are adequately realised we come away feeling 
that we have mingled in a panorama of life as it 
was then lived in all its variety, vitality and 
crudity. And in the current Old Vic production 
the plays are quite excellently realised; “not a 
scene throughout the two evenings fails to give 
up its essence whether of character, humour or 
drama, and hardly one character fails to make 
itself felt. 

For this success we owe a great deal, obviously, 
to. Mr. Douglas Seale, the director, who the other 
year, it may be remembered, brought his com- 
pany from Birmingham to discover-for-us the 


pleasures of the three parts of Henry VI. Mr. . 


Seale has many attributes as a producer, and it 
may seem (but is not meant to be) grudging .to 


emphasise the least spectacular of them. — First, 


his productions are simple and direct and, while 
comparatively and mercifully static within each 
individual scene—so that the scene can make its 
own effect for itself—they are driven with a bril- 
liant sense of narrative speed over all; and 
secondly, as I remember remarking about his 
Birmingham production, he is content to cut his 
coat according to the cloth provided. Whereas 
in the Richard II this company seemed to be 
always falling short of the demands made on 
them, here it is just the opposite. They fill out 
what is asked of them so that one comes away 
wholly satisfied by the performances. Perhaps 
these two plays, too, do in fact make less extreme 
demands simply because, with their constant shift 
of scene, they ask less from particular actors. 
There are many largish parts rather than a few 
dominating ones, and the company seems to have 
fallen particularly happily into the casting. 

To chronicle all the good and excellent per- 
formances would be tedious, but one or two must 
be distinguished. Mr. Paul Rogers makes a great 
success of a not quite outsize Falstaff. As a 
comedian Mr. Rogers delivers almost everything 
over “to the voice, to the tongue” and “ excellent 
wit” comes out of it: For Falstaff is a man who 
loves words for the wit in them, and Mr, Rogers 
concentrates his best endeavours on bringing that 
out. Mr. Robert Hardy’s Prince Hal is a fine 
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piece of romantic acting in which grace is crossed 
with sensitivity and both make up an acceptable 
whole; he is well accompanied by Michael Bates’s 
Poins. Mr. Eric Porter’s King has that peevish 
undertone of the sick man which comes in very 
tellingly in his last hours and, though it might 
have been better to build up to this rather than 
start with it, this is a well-judged and con- 
trolled performance. Mr. John Neville’s Hotspur 
has a blazing edge on it; is this young actor really 
a character actor at heart—his double with Pistol 
suggests he may be. Mr. Paul Daneman provides 
a brilliantly funny Shallow and Miss Rachel 
Roberts a racy and raucous Mistress Quickly. 
The difficult scenes are all excellently staged: the 
low life comes over as really low, giving off a 
reek of sweat and drink and lechery, and the 
fights are particularly well managed and con- 
vincing. As one example of Mr. Seale’s patient 
and imaginative treatment of the text notice how 
he takes up Morton’s description of the fight 
between Harry and Percy in Part II: 

But there mine eyes saw him in bloody state 

Rending faint quittance, wearied and outbreathed 
and uses this hint for a wonderfully effective 
treatment of the fight itself at the end of Part I 
when, after what must have been a long running 
encounter, the two come in so “ out” that they can 
hardly hack at one another. And both plays are 
filled out with revealing and lively inventions of 
this kind. . My only reservation is aver Miss 
Cruddas’s decor, which is not I think one of her 
best. Two of the costumes—and important ones 
—make the actors actively ridiculous, and the 
permanent set is not a very happy construction 
—it forces Mr. Seale, for instance, to stage that 
intimate scene of the King’s death high on a plat- 
form at the very back of the stage and thus halves 
its effectiveness. 

T. C. Worsley 


An International Season? 


Suoutp there, or not, be a return to some form 
of International Summer Season at- Covent 
Garden; and if so, what kind should it be? 
Orthodox British opinion will promptly reply 
that the only tolerable form of imported opera is 
the kind that is imported lock, stock and barrel. 
Let’ a German, or French, or Italian .company, 
they will say, come over for two or three weeks 
en bloc, and we shall be delighted to receive 
them; what we must never again do is to assemble 
“stars” (that dreaded word) from _ various 
quarters, and attempt to combine them in a pro- 
duction, together with our own chorus, orchestra, 
subsidiary roles and scenery. .That way, it would 
seem, perdition lies. 

In this simple solution of a complex question 
there are several disadvantages. First, it would 
greatly restrict the number of occasions on which 
the best foreign singers could be heard at all. 
The cost of. transporting an entire opera com- 
pany has become so vast that it can hardly be 
contemplated without official support from the 
parent country. Moreover, in importing an opera 
company, we are largely at the mercy of the 
director’s whim in the choice of operas and 
singers.. When the Scala company came to Eng- 
land in 1950, there was a tremendous preliminary 
tussle before they could be prevented from 
including La Bohéme in their repertory. French 
companies are tiresomely reluctant to do Pelléas 
et Mélisande, tiresomely anxious to let us. hear 
the latest triviality, whether Angélique or Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias. A touring German 
company can seldom see beyond the standard 
Mozart, ‘Wagner and Strauss repertory—though 
last autumn’s Munich season boldly included late 
Strauss. In general, such a policy is unlikely to 
broaden our operatic experience, still less likely 


consequently these are spr inly t 
the opera houses of the world, and the bi 
frequently on the move. Such casts as we he: 
Jast autumn in the Festival Hall are by no meat 
representative of the Vienna State Opera on it 
home ground; these were festival casts, quite a 
much so as those that are assembled for the Sa 
burg Festival. We had better face the fact th 
the standard of solo singing in most imported 
companies will be exceedingly variable. 

Very well then, say the orthodox; if that is so. 
let us abjure foreign opera altogether and con- 
centrate on the most important task, which is te 
build up our own English company. Certainly 
that is the urgent and vital aim which Rafee 
Kubelik, the new director, will have before him 
and it is fair to claim that in some respects we 
have made a creditable advance during the las 
eight years: witness the thoroughly professional 
productions of two such difficult noveities as 
Troilus and Cressida and The Midsummet 
Marriage. But in other departments, especially 
in the performance of Italian opera, we are still 
weak; nor are we likely to improve the more 
rapidly by isolating ourselves from the best that 
is to be heard in this field. Isolation is not toc 
strong a word. Covent Garden has not heard 
Jussi Bjérling, the best operatic tenor of the day, 
since before the war; we have not heard Victoria 
de los Angeles since her great success in Madame 
Butterfly; we have not heard Maria Callas since 
the Coronation; we have never heard Richard 
Tucker or Zinka Milanov or Eleanor Steber of 
Robert Merrill or Leonard Warren at all. This 
summer, after the gap of 1954, a tentative step 
has been taken to end our isolation. Besides the 
everlasting Ring we are promised a well cast 
Tosca (Tebaldi, Tagliavini, Gobbi) and an Aida 
which appears rather less distinguished on paper, 
At least it makes a beginning. — 

If I am told (as I often am) that it is mere 
star worship to want to hear the best singers of 
the day in their most important roles, I remain 
quite impenitent. No one levels such absurd 
accusations against the man who wants to hear 
Bruno Walter in Mahler and Mozart, or Edwin 
Fischer in Bach, or Kempff in Beethoven, or 
Kirkpatrick in Scarlatti, or Oistrakh in Tchaikov- 
sky, or Casals (if only he would consent to visit 
us) in anything he might choose to play. Why, 
then, is it proper to feel admiration, and even 
reverence, for certain conductors and instrumen- 
talists, but merely frivolous to be equally 
interested in singers of equivalent rank? Partly, 
perhaps, because the best contemporary singers 
are not of equivalent rank: there are really no 
singers today who have such technical, tempera- 
mental and interpretative mastery as these con- 
ductors and players have—or had in their prime. 
But the mere shortage of truly first-rate singers 
makes it all the more urgent that we should hear 
the best that are to be heard. Maria Callas is 
not, for example, a Norma who would have cut 
much ice in the days of Lilli Lehmann; her sing- 
ing would have been deemed unpardonably 
rough; nevertheless, she is a fascinating artist 
who has just enough technique and tone to sup- 
port a thrilling intellectual and dramatic concep- 
tion of the role; she has revealed to us the pathos 
and. nobility of this old opera, and for that we 
should be grateful to her, Fae i 

The operatic repertory consists of a limited 
number of bread-and-butter operas which neice 
fail, like Carmen and Tosca; a larger and in- 
determinate group which will succeed for a time 
in special circumstances; and a great many wor 
—sometimes of the highest interest musically— 
which can be staged only when a truly adequat 
cast (or often a particular performer) hap 1 
be available. In the second group we find 
works as Katya Kabanova, Les Troyens 
Pelléas; in the third group all those be 
operas of the early 
which 
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AUDITIONS FOR 1955 WILL BE HELD 
IN JULY. 
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matters a@risisdgg... 


When the directors of the 
progressive hotel meet, High 
Fidelity is usually either one of the 
“matters arising’, or it is on the 
egenda for discussion. Otherwise, they’re 
slipping! The holidaying music lover 
doesn’t like being cut off from-his favourite 
relaxation, and he of all people knows 
that in record reproduction, 
“ Hi-Fi’? has no substitute. 
Tf your hotel is full of frustrated music fanciers, 
why not take our catalogue along to the next board 
meeting ? 


(Copies obtainable 6d. U.K. Export Edition 1/- 
Airmail Extra.) 


CLAS SLG .cr:cn co. v0, 


HI-FI, TR, FM SPECIALISTS 


364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE. ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY, ENGLAND 
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THE provision of convenient 
encashment facilities for those taking 
their holidays in this country, and of 
travellers’ cheques and foreign currencies 
for those travelling abroad, are just two 

2 of the many services available to 
customers of the C.W.S BANK 


: It isso much ecsier and safer to use a 

banking accotint for payment of your 

bills, and you will find you are able toe 

keep a closer watch on your income and 
expenditure. 


_ MAY WE SEND YOU PARTICULARS? 


C.W.S BANK 


P.O. BOX 101, Manchester 4. 


please send me your illustrated folder 
_ with «erms of accounts, etc. 
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THIS sturdy robot works 24 
nours a day . . . draws no wages 

. never takes a holiday. Con- 
sider, for a moment, its advan- 
tages in cost alone as compared 
with police control. Effective 
all-day traffic control at a busy 
intersection requires the full- 
time services of at least two 
police officers ; total cost, £1374 
every year. An “Electro-matic” 
installation, at an initial cost of 
£1750 with £175 per year 
covering depreciation, running 
and maintenance, will in two 
years effect an economy of £300 
and incidentally provide a 24 
hour service. 

It is obvious that the only 
economic form of traffic control 
at busy intersections is with 
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‘startling success, is already formidable; it includes — 
I Puritani, Rossini’s Turco in Italia and above 
all Cherubini’s Medea, besides such more regular 

Italian fare as Lucia di Lammermoor and (her 

latest and greatest triumph) La Sonnambula. We _ 
must frankly realise that only the presence ofa 

Callas will allow us to hear these operas at all. 

That such esthetic enjoyments should come our 

way from time to time is surely very desirable. 

After all, we are not a little Balkan town, eternally 

doomed to perform Rigoletto in Serbo-Croat; we 

are London, a proud and historic city, accustomed 

for centuries to sce and hear all that is best in the 

international world of art. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TV and the [tepertory 
Movement 


Tr was good to see the Birmingham Repertory 
Company on television the other evening in You 
Never Can Tell. Company and play were there to 
illustrate the subject—the repertory movement— 
discussed in the latest programme in the Stage by 
Stage series. The choice of company was obvi- 
ously sound and, having been made, the play, or 
rather the authorship of the play, followed almost 
automatically. The discussion itself struck me as 
ragged and as curiously indeterminate: I suspect 
that five people in such a programme were two 
too many and that the time at their disposal— 
fifteen minutes—was much too short. It is easy 
to sentimentalise about the repertory movement 
and to exaggerate its artistic value. Its import- 
ance is obvious, and its real importance is that it 
manages to exist at all. I must say I would have 
preferred something rather more critical and also 
more factual. Miss Margaret Leighton, an “old 
girl” of Birmingham Rep., reminisced agreeably; 
but Sir Barry Jackson was also in the programme, 
and I could have wished he had been drawn out 
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of Charing Cross Road 


from theatres. 


cussion. 


f stations throughout the country. 


= but much will be local in origin. 


‘\aberration. 


-and induced to tell us 
history 1 
ments, and particularly something of the history 
of its economics. One wanted, and didn’t get, 
the repertory movement set in a context, the whole 
complicated context of the theatre as a whole and 
of local patrictisms and cultures. —Tco much was 
taken for granted in the discussion. 

But two nights later we had the play. _ It 
remains for me enchanting; fifty years ago, Des- 
‘mond MacCarthy noted that “its peculiar wit and 
high spirits communicate to the spectator’s mind 
a kind of dancing freedom,” and that seems to me 
still true. It is not, however, an easy play to act. 
After watching the TV production, I turned to 
MacCarthy’s notices in his Shaw, to find that the 
faults I had picked out in the acting were much 
the same as struck him when he saw the produc- 
tion at the Court Theatre in 1905. I thought the 
most successful player was Mr. Redmond Phillips 
as William the waiter, but then, as MacCarthy 
observed, “How delightful is William the 
waiter! ” 

What especially interested me, though, was the 
effect of television on the play and the players. 
We were not, I think, helped by the presence of 
an audience in the theatre, however much it may 
have helped the actors. They were naturally 
playing to it; but an audience in a theatre is very 
different from the isolated groups clustered in 
thousands of sitting rooms which make up a tele- 
vision audience. I have no doubt the theatre 
audience had the best’ of it. They could take in 
the whole of the action at any given moment at 
a glance. The TV audience must concentrate on 
the actual images on its screen, on what is being 
said by the figures actually in the picture. This 
means that the. tempo of the production for tele- 
vision will always tend to be slower than that of 
the stage production. For television purposes the 
Birmingham Repertory Company’s production 
went at altogether too breathless a pace. 

Perhaps this is no more than to say that plays 
for television are better done from studios than 
In a way I think the producer, Mr. 
Julian Amyes, was not taking his television audi- 


ra £746 . +e : 
r eins of the 


 \ence seriously enough, and this led him to be less 
¢/than kind to his actors. 
# great destroyers of illusion. 
?\even from the front row of the stalls the make- 
|s\up of the actors in this production was quite 
# acceptable. 


Television cameras are 
I have no doubt that 


Watching the play on the screen, one 
repeatedly and disconcertingly saw through the 
disguises, as it were, to the faces of young men 
unconvincingly pretending to be old. 
- It was, all the same, a most agreeable evening. 
The effect of TV on the living theatre was one 
of the points touched in the Stage by Stage dis- 
Much of the comment from interested 
parties on this problem seems to me to be in the 
nature of whistling to keep one’s courage up in 
the dark. But I suspect that the provincial 
repertory theatres are going to be helped by tele- 
vision in the most sordid and practical way. The 
I.T.A. envisages the existence within the next two 
or three years of a whole chain of local television 
Much of their 
material will, of course, come from the networks, 
I imagine. that 
wherever there is a provincial ‘rep’ its services 
will be in demand by commercial television. Tele- 
vision, in other words, will become a source of 
revenue besides box-office takings, Arts Council 
grants and subsidies from local authorities. 

I have been rebuked, very properly, for imply- 


= |ing in a recent article that television is still un- 


A moment of 
I was writing on TV as a medium 
which will continue to be a novelty for many 
people for some years to come: what I should 
have said was that even now only about half the 
population have TV, whereas almost everyone 
possesses a wireless set. ‘That is one fact. There 
is another more important. According to the 
B.B.C.’s latest figures, the regular nightly audience 
for television is now slightly larger than those for 
all three sound services combined. The con- 
clusion seems inescapable: we need an alternative 
B.B.C. television service as soon as possible. We 


obtainable by half the population. 


of his theatre, its struggles and achieve-— 


should maintain separate existences durir 
ings and afternoons. And if, as is comms 
assumed, it is the Light that mainly suffers w 
people go over to TV, there is probably al 
a case for curtailing its hours of transmission. — 
WILLIAM SALTER 


Consuming Passions—_ 


and Charlie 


“La Rage au Corps,” at the Curzon 
“ Run for Cover,’ at the Gaumont 


“The Gold Rush,” at the National Film 
Theatre — he 


“Fire in the Blood” is the very inadequate’ 
English title of La Rage au Corps, but then the 
film itself is inadequate. Its hackneyed theme— 
the prostitute married—is described as “ delicate 
and difficult.” ertainly M. Ralph Habib 
manages not to be indelicate; but where is the 
difficulty? This particular girl (Francoise Arnoul) 
is oversexed, and so—an old film trick—she is. 
put among 200 men or so, engaged in dam-build- 
ing in the Pyrenees. Loud throb the engines, vast 
are the cataracts: Nature itself is male. Clara, 
running a canteen, seems happy enough to slip 
out at nights round the huts; but then she must 
fall in love, marry, come to Paris, and undergo 
the wiles of their close neighbour, a pimp. “La 
rage au corps” gets the better of her, she shoot: 
herself, but lives, alas, to impart to us her whole 
story, and then with a visit to the psychiatrist 
she’s suddenly all right. The operating table o 
a hospital provides the slick framework to this 
conventional “ X” romance. by 

The film doesn’t fail through poor perform-_ 
ance: the three principals—and_ especially 
Philippe Lemaire as the pimp—act brilliantly, i 
not altogether engaging our sympathies. The 
camera has caught a superficial realism, and only 
the aura of “unpleasantness” distracts from a 
feeble plot. The whole thing, in fact, was not too 
difficult. but only too easy; and a sort of glossy 
earnestness spoils what is, for all its defects, a mor 
lifelike drama than most of its kind. 

Run For Cover shows us Mr. James Cagney on 
the side of law and order—with a sheriff’s badge, 
in fact. He seems, if a shade wise-headed, his _ 
old game self. Strangest are his love interests, his 
rage au corps. These appear at first to be engaged 
by a good-looking boy (reminding him of a dead 
son) and a good-looking girl, impartially. Then 
the chap lets him down, and goes really bad, and 
the firm Cagney shoulder-clasp and the twinkling 
gaze are transferred to the girl, and all ends as it 
should—if, one may feel, only just. I must con- 
fess to liking Mr. Cagney through all misadven- 
tures, which include here a good many wounds 
suffered or attended on. ¢ 

The National Film Theatre has devised 
Homage to United Artists, a series of programmes 
devoted to the four founders: Chaplin, Griffith, 
Mary Pickford, and Douglas Fairbanks. The first 
programme, running at the beginnings of weeks 
throughout May, shows glimpses of all four. 
Chaplin’s 1921 visit to England is followed by 
The Gold Rush. This is the new version 
issued by Chaplin during the war, with text 
written and spoken by himself. I still think the 
original was better, though the patronising tones 
about the “little fellow” don’t perhaps grate as. 
much as they did. The mime itself remains in- 
destructible. That hut in the snows houses some 
of the best comedy Chaplin ever invented: the 
gale through the two doors, the prowls round, 
intruding bear, the meal of stewed boot, 
chicken dream—these have the econom 
genius. Then falling in love, and in anothe 
—but still in a hut—the famous evenin 
dance of rolls: this is, no question, the m 


ns? 


fectly achieved of all Chaplin piroue 
the original hut, and to developme 


panic in which the elements 
e ite toe OD. atlas 


atings by Carl Fredrik Hill, at the Arts 
Council, St. James’s Square 
5 a Swedish painter (1849-1911), is well known 
2 ; own country but hardly at all abroad. As a 
yung man he worked in France, and then in 1880 
ne went mad. Before his madness he painted land- 
s influenced by Corot and Courbet, yet with a 
personality of their own; afterwards he produced — 
wings in ink and coloured chalks, belonging to 
huge underworld of intense incoherent images 
h which we have become so fashionably familiar. 
this exhibition there are twelve sane landscapes and 
mad drawings: a proportion to my mind quite 
rong. It is time we began to respect the struggle 
lich those who are actually afflicted put up against 
own madness. Also, the landscapes which are 
wn make one want to see many more. “In Art,” 
wrote, “ everything depends on infinite work. 
ly speaking, art is a handicraft. However deeply, 
ver poetically I react to my subject—and this is 
t and utmost necessity—I cannot represent these 
ions without a perfect technique.’ Because 
ll worked. according to this belief, his landscapes 
€ an extraordinary limpidity. The blossom of his 


ple marks, retains all the freshness of its first 
ghting shock; his calmly composed The Trec and 
River Bend has been made by art (look at the 
lour changes from the rim to the centre of the 
ge of the silhouette tree) as sharp, clear and yet 
as the perfectly recorded cry of a blackbird; 
ouds could be flown through. A minor master. 
ase 


Correspondence 


‘A SOCIALIST MANIFESTO 


‘$ir,—The article in your last issue finds general 
action in the renationalisation of steel and road. 
ge together with the extension of public owner- 
-of parts of the chemicals and machine tools 
istries. - No reference is made however to the 
lusion in the manifesto of the plan to “ encourage 
mes of industrial democracy-” 
> are to begin “the second stage of the Socialist 
nsformation which was begun in 1945”, the 
ementation of schemes giving workers and ‘techs 
as control in nationalised industries needs high. 
rity.” 
Following -your article on Lord Citrine, one of 
ur correspondents wrote in the issue of March 19 
the lack of enthusiasm for joint consultation in 
electricity supply industry. Participation as an 


ionalised industries has taught me that no scheme 
likely to succeed, however grandiose, when the 
le who sit on the “other side” do not share 
deal of public ownership. My own experience 
been that to nearly all management representa- 
yes the object of joint consultation is to give 
nagement an opportunity of telling its employees 
it intends to do. 


_ West dpisieins of the Central’ Electricity. 
ty is a case in point. The National Joint 
y Council was told that it had been decided © 
e the two divisions. They were not asked 
views nor were they given an opportunity 
3s the project with their constituents and 
ke their observations. . Now, after twelve 
many employees both in Liverpool and Man- 
know nothing definite about their future 
: in wes ‘establishment of the new organisa- 
@ to suggest that there are many 
yers who have a far more enlightened 
n this i in their | human relations. 

i ¢ rganisation power has been given 
lish empires around them-_ 


WiLtiAM WHITEBAIT 


tree, built up of pink, pale green and gentle” 


ernment here is at least the hope Bit 
n workers, the clerks, administrators and 

frce will be given an opportunity to elect 
from amongst themselves those who will make the 
decisions which are at present “the functions of 
‘ management.” 

FRANK HATTON 
50 Merston Drive, East Didsbury, 
gen ae 205 oie 


SOUTH AFRICAN JUDGES 


S1r,—The letter in your issue of April 16 from the 
Director of Information at South Africa House is 
extremely disingenuous. But as a South African I 
welcome the opportunity to explain the packing of the 
Appeal Court. Mr. Justice Hall may haye been born 
in an English vicarage, but he actively supported ihe 
“Nationalists before he was put on the Bench, and 
none but avowed Nationalists at the Bar in Cape 
Town would defend his elevation on other grounds. 

The attitude to racial questions of Mr, Justice De 
Beer can be inferred from his conduct and comments 
during the Witzieshoek riots case, and that of Mr. 
Justice Henrich de Villiers from his comment (men- 
tioned in your jeurnal last year) when an Indian girl 
of eleven was raped by an elderly Afrikaner (“ Indian 
girls marry young, anyway ”). 

Including Mr. Justice Steyn, who was promoted 
in January last, the Strijdom Government has selected 
six judges for promotion to the Court of Appeal. 
Regardless of thcir English or Afrikaner ancestry, 
these six have been selected because the Government 
believes that they will reverse the trend of legal 
decisions that have angered the apostles of apartheid. 

Eighty per cent, of all South African barristers 
recognise this but dare not say so for fear of being 
charged With contempt of court, nor will any news- 

_ paper say so openly. But the packing of the Court 
-has been publicly attacked by Mr. Justice Fischer, a 
retired judge, who was a Hertzog Nationalist before 
he reached the Bench. 

The Chief Justice has let it be known that he has 
never asked for any enlargement of his court, which 
is not in arrears with its work. Perhaps ithe Director 


of Information at South Africa House will explain to | 


your readers why the court is to be increased from 
five to eleven. He might quote the true answer, which 
was given by Dr. Donges, Q.C., a Cabinet Minister, 
when he said in a speech in 1953 that “we will be 
forced to appoint judges whose views correspond 
With our own.’ LAWYER 


If, after May 26,. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


S1r,—May I, as the mother of a mentally defective 
child of five years, comment on Kenneth Robinson’s 
irritated protest? I know very well that the situation 
is a great deal more complicated than the simple 
retention of mental defectives in institutions for the 
sake of cheap labour. That mental defectives can 
happily and most usefully work has been 
demonstrated time and time again; but they do need 
the special condition of a secure and sheltered and 
friendly atmosphere to work in. It is not just a 
matter of working inside an institution or outside 
one, it is a matter of providing the conditions to 
enable mentally defective persons to work in the 
community. In Denmark, where a more intelligent 
and enterprising spirit prevails, such conditions have 
been created, with such success that it is very rarcly 
that a mental defective is confined to an institution. 
The plain fact is, that in the light of modern 
knowledge, putting away mentally defective persons 
into institutions, except in the few cases where a 
psychotic disturbance also exists, is so out of date 
‘that I have no doubt that future generations will 
regard us as barbarians for doing so, 
I wonder if Mr. Robinson has any idea of the 
_ amount of misery caused by the lack of training 
facilities which he so lightly acknowledges? It very 
often happens that children who might otherwise 
have remained at home are sent into institutions 
because there are no facilities“for them in their 
- district. I know of one district where the most a 
‘mother can hope for is to send her child to an 
occupation centre once a fortnight! For the rest, 


>. 
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And supposing one decides it is better after all to 
give one’s child the sheltered life of an institution? 
There is only one hospital in the whole country 
which caters specifically for mentally defective 
children, It is situated in a poor and rather sordid 
district in South London, and is composed of corru- 
gated iron huts which were built as temporary struc- 
tures after the First World War. These huts house 
600 children, nearly double the number they were 
intended for even by 1918 standards, and there is 
about a two-year waiting list. The staff carry out 
the heroic task of training and caring for these 
children, of all grades, under conditions and for 
remuneration which would horrify any trade unionist. 
One newspaper man who visited the hospital broke 
down and wept and afterwards described it as “a 
monument of the indifference of the community to 
these children.” 

Apparently the only suggestion which the Chair- 
man of the Mental Health Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Hospital Management Committees could make 
to the Royal Commission about this state of affairs, 
was euthanasia. Like Kenneth Robinson, I shall be 
interested to hear what the Royal Commission has 
to say. I can only fervently hope the Commission 
is composed of rather more imaginative and 
courageous people than those who have so far 
looked at this problem. ANNE BENNETT 

Cambridge. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—Mr. Muggeridge’s: intemperance (“ ranting, 
whining and sheer idiocy” is his representative part- 
ing shot) is matched only by his impertinence. His 
dislike of D. H. Lawrence the man is his own affair, 
though one suspects him of creating the peculiar 
creature he describes from the most illiberal pas- 
sages of that “higher gossip” about Lawrence which 


constitutes, so often, a. smog-barrier between the 


books themselves and the unguarded reader. What 


VERY PR IVATE. 
ENTERPRISE 


An anatomy or Fraud - 
mad High Finance 


AYELMER VALLANCE 
‘The book is lifted high above 
the usual “rogues gallery’ level 
by: the skill with which Mr. V allance ns 
preserves his synthesis, by the i 
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fullness of his reference and by ‘most 
agreeable writing. All in all, an — 


enter eyane and instructive book.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES. 


CERVANTES 


SEBASTIAN JUAN ARBO 
Translated by ELSA BAREA 
Juan Arb6é, distinguished Spanish 
novelist, makes use of the most 
recently discovered evidence to 
create a rich and glowing portrait 
of Cervantes and his times, which 
comes vividly to life in Ilsa Barea’s 
t ranslation. 
Publishing May 9 
THAMES ee 
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must be objected to is the pretence that this sort of 
stuff, supplemented by the three hoariest of anti- - 


Lawrence chestnuts (“salvation through fornication,” 
snobbery and an affinity with Nazism) constitutes 
anything like a serious reassessment. These last 
three accusations, to any one reading of Lawrence 
and his critics has been rather less cursory than Mr. 
Muggeridge’s, will seem rather vieux jeu; he doesn’t, 
it seems, even take the trouble to invent his own 
inaccuracies. 

But perhaps this isn’t quite fair to Mr. Muggeridge, 
who does commit himself to the, to me, startling 
proposition that Lawrence employs “stage” dialect. 
And there is something original in his little sermon 
about avoiding the “class war.” How, one would 
like to know, does Mr. Muggeridge contrive to avoid 
it? Perhaps he doesn’t—it would be interesting to 
learn which side the Editor of Punch considers him- 
self to be on. 

To those for whom Lawrence is a great novelist, 
and perhaps the greatest writer of the century, Mr. 
Muggeridge’s sustained irrelevance will come as no 
surprise, but the pervasive tone of his observations 
invests his reference to Lawrence’s “insistent ego” 
with a certain crude irony. Mr. Muggeridge would 
do well to learn, to quote Mrs. Lawrence’s words on 
a similar occasion, “a little intelligent respect for 
his betters.” S. W. Dawson 

University College of Swansea. 


Sir,—Mr. Muggeridge is the cuckoo bird of the 
contemporary scene. His habit is to occupy a nest, 
which some other bird has carefully constructed, and 
use it as a base from which to attack other nests in 
the vicinity. When they appear sufficiently damaged, 
he wrecks his temporary home, and moves on to 
another district. His range is fairly wide, for he is 
an intelligent bird, and his time is his own because 
he is sterile. His balance is not steady for his right 
wing is abnormally large. Usually he attempts to 
conceal this, but when agitated, his wing droops, and 
he can be seen, in consequence, running in a circle. 

The way he swoops on Lawrence is. characteristic. 
“Tt seemed abundantly clear that Lawrence’s great 
talent started deteriorating almost as soon as he 
began to write. . . .” Well, it isn’t abundantly clear 
to a number of critics, including Dr. F. R. Leavis, 
who, two weeks ago, described Lawrence as “the 
greatest writer of the twentieth century.” Still, it 
was an interesting assertion and I waited for Mr. 
Muggeridge to substantiate it. Instead he devotes 
the rest of his article to telling us that Lawrence 
was snobbish, silly, quarrelled with his friends and 
entertained fatuous projects. Is this repetition of 
common knowledge meant to serve as an explana- 
tion? Does he mean that the sezond half of Sons 
and Lovers and all Lawrence’s subsequent work was 
ruined by these failings? If this is the case, a drastic 
reassessment of Dickens, Tolstoy and a hundred 
others is urgently required. But it is abundantly 
clear that there is not going to be much left that is 
worth reading. 

If Mr. Muggeridge doesn’t mean this, what does 
he mean? It is true that he meditated, with “his 
robust sensitivity, on Lawrence’s sexual potency and 
implied, in his reference to Mrs. Luhan, that 
Lawrence didn’t practise what he preached, but, 
surely, there has been an odd writer, here and there, 
who has failed to do that and yet has managed to 
write one or two readable books? 

As for the allusions to the class war, Mr. Attlee’s 
' old school, the characteristics of politicians and so on 
—that’s Mr. Muggeridge letting his wing droop. 
There were many moments when Lawrence was a 
bird of bright plumage. Donatp R. S. Dry 


GOOD SCOUTS? 


Six,—Our attention has been called to a letter from 
Mr. Edward Robinson, of Stourport-on-Severn, 
which appeared in your issue of April 16. 

I should like to make it clear that the Boy Scouts 
Association is entirely non-political. Our Rule 13 on 
this subject reads as follows :— 


The Boy Scouts Association is not connected 
with any political body. Members of the Move- 
ment, in uniform, or acting as representatives of 
the Movement, Must not take part in political 
meetings or activities. 


or ’ 
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y Tere ay? 
_ The particular case to which 
has now been fully investigated by us. We are 
‘satisfied that the fact that Scouts participated in any 
way was due to a local misunderstanding, and we 
have an assurance from those concerned that the 
position is now entirely clear to them. 

The General Secretary of the Girl Guides Asso- 
ciation has asked me to say that the Guides’ position 
in respect of the incident at Stourport-on-Severn is 
similar to our own, and that their policy. with regard 
to politics is identical with that of the Scouts. 

A. W. Hurtyi 
Chief Executive Commissioner 
The Boy Scouts Association, 
25 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1, 


CHRIST AND CAESAR 


Sir,—In Luke XX, 19-26, the Chief Priests and 
Scribes send spies to catch Jesus in his talk. These Chief 
Priests were Sadducees, and if your correspondent, 
W. A. Wordsworth, pronounces me guilty “of either 
carelessness or deliberate sophistry” in making this 
elementary statement, how can I cure his ignorance? 
He also calls me tendentious and unsober, meaning 
that he does not like the historical approach to a 
sacred problem; but is evidently not equipped him- 
self to argue the case in detail, because he retreats 
behind “ the researches of sober and patient scholars ” 
and asks me to meditate on Ezekiel XXXVII, 11-13. 

I do not, of course, expect to be thanked by Mr. 
Wordsworth, for deducing from internal and external 
evidence that Jesus was more religious-hearted, more 
law-abiding, more courageous, more consistent and 
keener-witted than the Pauline editors of the gospels 
allowed; Christians still pay tribute to Cesar, and 
seldom examine the blasphemous superscription on 
the coin. But I should dearly like to know why I 
should meditate on Ezekiel XXXVII, 11-13, even 
‘though my surname occurs in it four times. The 
passage cited ends inconclusively on a comma and is 
addressed to Jews only; I have the misfortune to be 
one of the unredeemed goyim. 

ROBERT GRAVES 

Palma de Mallorca, Spain. 


VELASQUEZ 


S1r,—What Professor Gowing has to say is 
invariably interesting. But his views on Velasquez, 
in your issue of April 9, are difficult to understand. 

He apparently believes that, compared with the 
works produced after his court appointment—at. the 
age of 23—the early paintings contain more vitality, 
more humanism, more of the painter’s true per- 
sonality; and that they are in every way more real. 
Gowing suggests that the court milieu, though assist- 
ing in the liberation of Velasquez’ talents, infected 
him with discretion and “aristocratic disdain.” He 
even says—about the most damaging thing one can 
say of an artist—that his work is that of “an artist 
with time on his hands.” ~But he concedes that 
there was one final resurgence of his real powers 
in that “great, sad masterpiece,” Las Meninas; and 
argues, rather oddly, that he could not have achieved 
more. 

This view of Velasquez seems altogether perverse. 
With few exceptions, his youthful works are’ some- 


what heavy and stiff; certainly, they do not display 


the freedom, insight and magical powers of the 
middle, and especially the late works: How can the 
court paintings be said to lack realism or feeling for 
humanity? Whatever Professor Gowing means by 
real, the royal portraits show obvious signs of being 
true to life. It is never possible to doubt that here 
is a real, unique individual. They all show, too, a 
fundamental respect for individual personality—an 


-important ingredient, at least of humanism. Aristo- 
cratic disdain and lack of vitality may be observable 


in some of the personalities depicted. But this is. 
scarcely the fault of Velasquez; one does not, after 
all, expect a royal portrait to be quite the same as a 
painting of a charwoman. Are the beautiful and 
tender portraits of the Infanta Marguerita and Prince 
Philip Prosper really no more than decorative patterns 
of lilac and powdery blue? 


Pir Robinson refers: 


The quality—the brilliance and beauty—of Ve 
paint itself is unmistakable; it is possibly 
which he was referring. ’ 
‘What of the other works painted by Velasqu 
during his court appointment—the magnifice 
portraits of Juan de Pareja, of the Lady with ¢ 
Fan, or. of Pope Innocent X? Does Professor Goy 
ing seriously consider that none of these is a 
work of art? If so, one can merely gasp. 
53 Frognal, J. L. NicHoLso 
N.W.3. 


DEATH BY. SLOW MURDER 


S1r,—I have no wish to intervene in your co 
pondence on Arab-Israel relations, but Mr. Sahloc 
in your issue of April 23, sees fit, in an aside, to refe 
to Greece as a “‘ weak and corrupt country.” That 
a most improper and offensive remark to make, an 
Mr. Sahiool should really not try to buttress h 
arguments by untrue statements about oth 
countries. S. L. Hourmovuzios, 

Royal Greek Embassy, Press Counsellor 

London. 


FILM v. MUSIC 


Sir,—The special film performance of 
Giovanni” was an irritating and disappointin 
experience. Mr. Desmond Shawe-Taylor has des- 
cribed the excessive volume of tone which to cne 
listener appeared also as coarse, and which made f 
general monotony. Whether the bright acoustics o 
the Festival. Hall contributed to the defect, I am 
not qualified to say. The worst feature was the dis- 
traction from listening to the music: the emphasis. 
on close-ups; the recurrent switch in singling out 
cne and then another singer who took part in con 
certed numbers; the act of vandalism whereby the 
playing of the Overture was relegated to’ the sll 


ground while the story of the first act was foist 
upon the listener. 

Mr. Desmond Shawe-Taylor makes the excelle 
suggestion that experts should make drastic improve- 
ments; but even then the questions will remai 
whether film, with its technique based largely cn 
restlessness and distortions, and music, which has 
different aims and values, can be linked up without 
damage to each other. Compromise is one of 
malaises of our time; can we not save music and! 
specially Mozart, from also becoming one of -its’ 
victims? : 


ROBERT MAYER 


DREYFUS 


Sir,—While thanking Mr. Taylor for his review: 
of my book The Dreyfus Case: a Re-assessment in» 
your issue of April 23, he must allow me to 
protest against the charge of being perverse with 
intent. I do not, as he alleges, defend the “Estab- 
lishment.” I explain it. Nor am I the author of 
“the smart idea” of inventing the terms Dreyfusist’ 
and Dreyfusard: they have existed for many years, 
and the “idea” was put forward as early as 1907 
by Joseph Reinach, Dreyfus’s earliest and most con- 
sistent defender. Mr. Taylor clearly likes bla 
and whites, heroes and scoundrels. This may be 
good journalism. It may even be good morals. But 
it-is not good history... Guy CHAPMAN 

Savile Club. =. oe 


THE .PINK atk 
S1r,—Can any réader lend me‘a copy of The Pink, 
July, 1888, which contains, I believe, Annie Besant’s 
description of the condition of the London match- 
girls and the reasons for their strike? Neither the 

Bodleian nor the Cambridge University Library pos- 
sesses a copy and the London Schoo! of Hcériomicll 
has lost its copy. M. F. Lioyp Pricwarp — 

2 Clare Road, Newnham, rd 
Cambridge. 
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Restrictive Practices 
in Fish... Nonsense! 


i 


Herrings and in their case the minimum price is higher than 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


Anyone who tells you that Britain’s Distant Water trawling industry is a 
monopoly is talking through his hat. Pure, undiluted bunk! Anyone 
can buy a trawler and go fishing—if he’s got the cash (but remember, it’s a 
dangerous and risky business). YOU, anyone, can buy fish from any 
ship at the dockside tomorrow. You'll have to get up carly though, because 
y the public auction starts around 7.30 in the morning. 

Restrictions or bans on foreign landings are nonsense, too, Did you know 
é that any foreign trawler, except an Icelander, can and does Jand her catch in 
any British fishing port? But it’s virtually impossible to land our fish at foreign ports. Believe me, plenty of 
foreigners are landing fish in England now—Danish, Faroese, Dutch, Belgian, German and Norwegian. Last 
year foreigners landed 14 million cwts. of fish at our three big ports for £5,880,835—nearly one third of 
the value of the total landed by our own Distant Water Fleet. Why no Icelanders? Well, that’s another 


story as the mermaid said to the sailor. We are not frightened of competition. High quality 


foreign fish sold at competitive prices keeps us on our toes. We are ready to back the skill and 
daring of our own trawler captains and crews against those of any other country. 
You find small firms as well as big ones in this industry. A really big firm may 
own as many as twenty distant water trawlers—and there are owner-skippers 
with just one or two. It makes me boiling mad when I hear charges 
bandied about by ignorant or malicious folk that we are a closed 
shop, a monopoly, full of restrictive practices. Certainly we have 
a minimum price for-our fish, and why not? Our minimum 
price is below the cost of production but the Government’s own 
Herring Industry Board also fixes minimum prices for fresh 


the cost of production. We just try to bring back the fresh 
fish that the housewife wants and we are proud of our 
record for keeping the price of fish down below all other 
first-class protein foods. It’s the cheapest of the lot. It’s 
the best bargain any housewife can find. 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


THE BRITISH TRAWLER FEDERATION 
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The New eta 


Mae. Torcny Sommettus* is a Swede and a 
traveller who does not let his right hand know 
what his left is doing. Affecting to be on the 
way to India he found himself stuck in Yugo- 
slavia. He came down out of the rain, snow 
and plenty of Trieste into the sunshine and 
penury of the Dalmatian police State and found 
himself plagued by a divided mind. [If it does 
not paralyse that is an excellent mind to travel 
with. The foreign traveller from the free 
countries has an awkward time in the closed 
societies. He is set upon by officials who, 
loud with certainty, bonhomie and dis- 
claimers, load him with bushels of pamphlets 
and propaganda; people come up whispering to 
him in doorways or parks, to teli him stories 
of terror and tyranny; how to distinguish be- 
tween the agent provocateur and the true 
victim? How to resist the infection of sus- 
picion? What is he to make of the mass of 
people who do not care anyway what regime 
they live under? And what of those friend- 
ships he makes, friendships that depend on the 
understanding that politics are too embarrass- 
ing or too dangerous to discuss? These situa- 
tions are now the commonplace of travel and 
Mr. Sommelius gave up trying to resolve them. 
In Yugoslavia he fell under an enchantment. 
He has written a sharp, nervous book of the 
impressionist kind because he is too honest to 
say, as many journalists do, that he is the kind 
of. man who wants to write “the truth” about 
Yugoslavia. He writes out of feeling and not 
out of causes and their statistics; he is sympa- 


thetic because he is detached and perceives that . 


here one more country is living out its heroic 
age and its myth. In two minds about right 
and wrong, he turns to look at the way in 
which ordinary life goes on. He sits in cafés 
and offices, visits the ruins, evokes Diocletian, 
lazes by the sea and makes his flesh creep by 
a journey down the Danube, scraping the banks 
that divide East from West, under the hostile 
and unreliable eyes of the Rumanian sentries. 
He includes Cardinal Stepinac and the official 
bureaux in his collection of curiosities. To the 
end he remains a traveller, not a “truth” teller; 
an egoist, not an exponent: 
And so’I lit lamps in a room still dark. I 
did it planlessly. At one moment I would busy 
myself with the problems of collective farming; 
next day I stood in the Roman graveyard of 
Solin, where life has cut its inscriptions of mor- 
tality on the tombs. I tried also to push my 
way in Yugoslavian folk music, into the his- 
tory and the traditions of the people. I wanted 
to meet people and to know they lived. But I 


wanted to live, as well; to feel, to be a human 
being among the rest. 


Teased by duty and pleasure, he was in 
Zagreb when he ought to have been in Bel- 
grade; and in Belgrade when he wanted to be 
back in Dubrovnik. Love, regret, good-bye: 
he has temperament and is true to it. 

One has met Mr. Sommelius in Scandinavian 
writing before. With some vanity he cultivates 


* The Iron Gate of Illyria. By Torcny SommELIws. 
Translated by NaoMr Wa.rorp. Hart-Davis. 18s. 


the tradition of “the eternal wanderer” 
live only as we move on. Modern political and 
religious doctrines, and modern conditions too, 
are powerfully opposed to this idea, so that to 
be able to cultivate aimlessness is considered 
suspect or complacent. Yet, as Mr. Sommelius 
shows, his anarchism is a practicable alterna- 
tive to the order now imposed on us and is, in- 
cidentally, a mode of sympathy. Boxed up in 
our Easts and Wests, our closed and open 
societies, our official “ways of life,’ we are in- 
capable of exchanging anything more exhilarat- 
ing than tactful comments and inane messages 
of good will. Mr. Sommelius was impervious 
to conversion or certainty either in Sweden or 
Yugoslavia; the result is that he made friends 
in ministries, cafés, farms, and even in the 
palaces of the state Authors’ Societies. He did 
not know whether he liked Titoism or not; he 
did not know whether the Yugoslavs did 
either; but he did go back to Sweden and find 
that he suffered there from claustrophobia and 
was puzzled by the paradox that the Yugoslavs 
who were not free seemed freer than the 
Swedes who were. His dilemma was that of 
many travellers who find civilisations crudely in 
the making or downright primitive, more vivid 
and alive than those that have perfected their 
ways; and the reader will find that the descrip- 
tions of the book are interspersed with terse and 
mysterious emotional telegrams which the 
author is sending to himself: 


: we 


Let us despise those who cannot travel 
simply for the sake of moving from one place 
to another. The souvenir-hunters, for instance, 
and the. specialists in church architecture. 
Above all, those who try to convert sublime 
experience into something of inferior quality: 
words. Worse still, those who try to coin words 
into silver. 


Or: 


He lives closest to life and death who is 
poised between consciousness and unconscious- 
ness. His journey alone is hallowed who under- 
stands its importance and unimportance. 

Utterances like these sound profound when one 
writes them after a couple of drinks at the café 
table, as the oxcarts, the peasants and the 
town bus go by; afterwards they look preten- 
tious and silly. They are a sign, however, that 
one’s feelings were moved and one’s ego stirred 
up. For travel this is desirable. 

So he elbowed his way on to the mountain 
buses and went by steamer through the Dalma- 
tian archipelago, exhilarated by the winter sun, 
freezing at night. He caught a louse, he argued 
with bad painters and good writers. . He listened 
to the fishermen singing. He heard the life 
stories of dead millionaires and ruined families. 
He was embarrassed by being better off than 
most people. At Split, the Adriatic light was 
merciless to poverty: it was like the paralysing 
poverty of Naples. Shoeblacks and the ragged 
lay like heaps of resignation among the military 
police: “This was Italy’s legacy; a dire and 
degrading legacy to set against that of Renais- 
sance cathedrals, campaniles and graceful balus- 
trades.” He listened in the evenings to the loud- 


were ene up his visa. He watched ie 
players on a collective farm. He stepped ¢ 
the sleeping bodies of peasants on the deck 
little steamers. He was abused by the taxi dri 
who took him to'see Archbishop Stepinac in 
place of exile, and at whose door is placed t 
responsibility for the Serbian massacres. 
remembers frozen mountains, date palms, oran; 
groves and the freedom he had to see ever 
thing and everyone: the exuberant and 1 
frightened. No one minded his anti or 
munism. One cannot convey an impression’ 
impressionism but his nervous knack of pickig 
up bits of landscape can be seen in a fragme: 
like this from one of his water journeys. 
is an arrival at a mountain port: 


A sudden dusk, all,desiring, throwing i 
shadow across the water and fiiling the holloy 
with a grey mist which did not, like other t 
lights, smell of violets. Black eagles rose in | 
mountains down the hillsides, covering Bol 
Kotorska with the night of their wings. 
The Partizan’s screw ceased beating and. 
heard only the whispering which is the qu 
of the mountain night. Then a sliding rust 
with our funnel floodlit, we came alongside t 
quay. 7 


Except for the good last sentence, that is moody 


rhetorical, even arty writing, but it is evocative 


He is clever with the casual acquaintance: th 


girl who got him a cinema ticket and popped _ 
sweet in his.mouth when she met him later, © 
the clerk with rheumatism at the Hotel Balkany 


Since all the other tables in the pavemel 
café outside the Hotel Balkan were occupier 
the little man with rheumatic fingers sat dow 
at mine. He was an office worker somewher 
we mixed German, English, French and Se 

_ bian and understood each other. I asked, ¢ 
only a foreigner can ask: & 

“ Are you a Communist? ” 

He deprecated in a damped-down voice: 

‘No nos nore. 

“Do you like Tito?” 

He pondered and then said: 

“That’s a very difficult question.” 

“Well, what about the other leaders: Ra 
kovic, Djelas, Kardelj, Pijade, Popovic? ” 

He looked at me with scared eyes. 

“JT am only a little man—a very little mz 
But they—they are so big— 

Later he said: ; 

“If you go to Rome, will you look up n 
brother? He told my mother one afternoc 
that he was going to play football and the ney 
we heard of him was a card posted in Ital) 
I was arrested for that, but it was the truth 4 
I got off with a month. % F 

Three thousand feet above Kotof, in Monte 
negro, the bus to Cettinje had to slow up becaus 
of donkeys on the road. When they braye: 
Mr. Sommelius thought it sounded like a rus 
anchor chain being dropped into the ravines 


One likes him for his fantastic similes. 


We passed an old man with a drooping whi | 
moustache; his legs dangled comfortably at hy 
donkey’s flanks. Behind him his wife ting Di 
in rags. 4 

a Where are you off to? ” aus the dri € 

“To the hospital in ise 

“Are you ill, then? ” a 
_ “No. Not me. My wife.” 

Everyone in the bus burst out. laughi 
turning, the driver said : “There’s_ 
‘Montenegrin for you.” f 
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p who had been released from prison 
now confined to his birthplace at 
He found the archbishop in the priest’s 
n the village, determined to stay in Yugo- 
and to be the symbol of religion oppressed. 
scribed the whole country as a prison. 
re any foundation for all the accusations 
his trial? Mr. Sommelius asked. The 
nal made no reply and merely smiled. The 
massacre? Mr. Sommelius asked. The 
butchered in front of the altars—baptism 
e rifle point? The Cardinal said “We can 
y take the blame for that. My conscience 
ear.” That last phrase is laughed at derisively 
over Yugoslavia. In-the course of a quict 
‘not very revealing interview the Cardinal 
vehement in denial only once: he said 
a lie and fable that the Church had used 
ross for political aims. One has so often 
this kind of denial. It is fantastic and 
, I suppose, on the ambiguities of 
seology, for politics have certainly been used 
aims of the Cross. How should they not 
And why the denial? 
Poverty, Mr. Sommelius thought, had 
ped the Yugoslavs together and made them 
ost virile nation in Europe. He found 
spiritually independent, simple, humble, 
ficient and genuine. As Communists 
fey were in the myth-creating stage of history 
the Spaniards were at the time of the Cid— 
one must not inquire too closely into the 
s of national heroes—but their qualities 
> those of the unspoiled and virile peasant. 
is very anxious to be spoiled. Moralising 
this, Mr. Sommelius, alas, falls into the 
cliché that we should aim at something other 
political liberty and that freedom is an 
sion, and forgets to add that it is a very 
essary illusion, For if we give up this illusion 
give up courage, too. V. S. PRITCHETT 
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: Urgent Matter 


d laid waste?-—Through too much life, 
nimble a love among the tombs. 
spirited ant, the locomotive centipede 
seeding wasp: these are the threads, the 
ms, 5 i 
tapestry itself. All but the merchant and 
| ‘the customer. 
ad though the dead pile high against their walls, 
thers tyrannise, no sons need sulk and wait. - 
bullfrog paws the fallen sky; the keen cicada 
ers his long repertoire and sings until the 
tain falls. 
ems free, and yet all seems predestinate. 
cient, this earth, they like it all the better; 
their nest ; 
eath’s warm excremenf# they make best 
every seething inch of space. 
the same relentless urgency that ‘grips them, 
and asleep: 
- more legs, sprout double wings, or 


leap—_ 
spite of all our arguments, are driven 
just one more, one for the shrinking 


other tree, to write that extra poem. — 
c beetle moves just one more load. 
cae ae D. J. ENRIGHT — 


encyclopedia. 


- makes concern technology 


cyclopedia Japonica 
onomic Development of Japan: 
Growth and Structural Change, 1868- 
1938. By WiLtiaM C. Locxwoop. Oxford: 

_ Princeton University Press. 63s. : 


_ This important study of the spectacular expan- 
sion of the Japanese economy since the Meiji 


revolution of 1868 provides an invaluable collec- | 


tion of statistics, arguments and interpretations. 
Unfortunately it is not easy toread. Many points 


-are stated with vigour and authority, but in 


almost every analysis there is a digression and 


in almost every chapter a mass of repetition. | 


Only ruthless pruning could have made this book 
as definitive and influential as Professor Lock- 
wood clearly intended it to be. 

' There seem to have been three original pur- 


poses in his mind—an attempt to correct a grossly | 


over-simplified account of Japanese economic 
development, an effort to sift all available statisti- 
cal series, and a desire to draw helpful parallels 
between the economic growth of Japan and that 
of other Asiatic and European countries. 


inextricably bound up as they are, they have 
created not so much a book as a miniature 


The over-simplified account, which _ has 
bemused journalists and professors alike, usually 
rests on two theses—first, that Japan was lucky 


Each | 
‘of these purposes has a fascination of its own: 


to be the first Asiatic country to undergo an | 


‘industrial revolution, and second, that the revolu- 
tion did nothing to raise living standards or social 
It rather led to the exploitation of | 


amenities. 
foreign markets, the consequent increase in the 


profits of the zaibatsu, and ultimately to im- | 
perialist adventures and catastrophic war. Pro- | 
fessor Lockwood has no difficulty in qualifying | 


this homely version, but he continues to draw 


familiar morals from the sequence of events. The 


basic “lessons” of Japanese history are that 
unless population growth can be held in check, 


a new increase in numbers will absorb much of | 


the gains of development, and that unless political 
institutions can be created to “harness produc- 
tive power to welfare goals”, still more of the 
gains may be dissipated in war and conquest. 
Perhaps the most interesting points which he 
and international 
trade. In the improvement of technology, funda- 


mental education was as important as higher | 
education, at least in the early stages of growth. | 


A chain of relatively simple technical modifica- 
tions, which did not depart radically from tradi- 
tion or require large amounts of new investment, 


“was as significant as large-scale imitations and 


derivations from overseas. In the expansion of 
international trade, which provided a further 
impetus to technical progress, Japan depended 
upon free trade and multilateralism and not upon 


planned import-export policy. Her raw material 
requirements, except for cotton, did not bulk | 
large in world markets, and she was able to buy | 


in the cheapest market, wherever it might be. 
Until 1938 the economics of Adam Smith were 
more relevant to her businessmen and politicians 
than the economics of Marx or Keynes. 


The difficulty of other Asiatic countries draw- | 
ing really useful lessons from Japanese experience | 


begins at this point. World economic structure 
thas changed since 1938 and with the changes 
there has come a new choice of guides and in- 
structors. But this is only the beginning of the 
difficulty of lesson seeking. As Professor Lock- 
wood himself points out, “the pattern of organ- 


isation and entrepreneurship which produced | 


such rapid economic growth in Japan can hardly 
be duplicated elsewhere in Asia.” Great inequali- 


ties of private property and income, the domin-— 


ance of hereditary hierarchies and the social 
controls of a unique form of national community 
played a different part in Japan from the part 
that they are likely to play in the Philippines or 
Indonesia, not to speak of China. There is a 


final. difficulty, too, which Professor Lockwood | 
does not mention. No Encyclopedia Japonica 1s 


easily assured of wide Asiatic circulation, for what 


in Flemi 
Ian Fleming 
MOONRAKER 

The third James Bond adventure. ‘It 

is all utterly disgraceful—and_ highly 

enjoyable . . . without (Moonraker) no 


forthcoming railway journey should be 
undertaken.’ SPECTATOR 10s. 6d. 


P. H. Newby | 


THE PICNIC AT SAKKARA _ \ 
“Mr. Newby has suddenly taken 7 ‘ 
on tremendous spirits, a sort of — “* 
spiritual sun-tan. Never has he 
shown this degree of exuberance, 
this cock-eyed deliberation... 
his book reads almost as an 
idyll. In comedy of this sort he 
is unsurpassed.’ Isabel Quigly in 
the SPECTATOR 12s. 6d. 


Daily Mail Book of the Month 
Book Society Recommendation 


Dorothy Cowlin 


DRAW THE WELL DRY 


Against the background of a village on 
the border between England and Wales, 
Dorothy Cowlin considers the humanity, 
and even comedy, there may be in the 
most serious questions of clerical “right 
conduct”. 12s. 6d. 


xex\ FA } e e 
ey Vaughan Wilkins 


VALLEY BEYOND TIME 


+ ‘Mr. Wilkins shows throughout an 
agreeable sense of humour, and 
there is a three-dimensional com- 
mon sense about his characters as 
y) they move through their fourth- 
dimensional world.’ THE TIMES 12s. 6d. 


Celia Dale 


TRIAL OF STRENGTH 


‘Trial of Strength deserves, and thunder- 
ingly, that equivocal adjective, “read- 
able’’. It is short and compact... smooth 
...and the pace is terrific. Sharp and 
slick, acid but never angry, uncomfort- 
able but salubrious.’ Jsabel Quigly in the 
SPECTATOR 
‘A first-class and gripping story, Trial of 
Strength is an authentic picture of news- 
paper life today.” GLASGOW HERALD 
12s. 6d. 


Leslie Housden 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN 


Part one describes the conditions of 
squalor under which certain classes 
previously raised their children; part two 
studies present similar conditions, and 
part three makes practical proposals for 
theirimprovement.This well-documented ~ 
book is of engrossing interest and is 
. bound to be widely discussed. 28s. 


Conyers Read 


MR. SECRETARY CECIL & 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Combining sound scholarship and a 
gracefully easy style, he presents one of 
the most fascinating and dramatic periods 
of English history as seen through the 
eyes of Williang Cecil, Lord Burghley. 
_ Illustrated 40s. 


Recommended by the Book Society 


all prices are net 
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happened after 1938 is as important as what hap-. 


pened before. It is perhaps more likely in the 
future that Asiatic experience will influence 
Japan than that the Japanese model will influence 


Asia. 
ASA BRIGGS 


An Extraordinary 


Enterprise 
The Wise Man from the West. By VINCENT 
CRONIN. Hart-Davis. 18s. 


The Wise Man from the West of Mr, Cronin’s 
admirable study is Father Matteo Ricci, the 
Italian Jesuit who in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century was assigned the task of intro- 
ducing Christianity to China. Born in 1552 into 
one of the leading families of Macerata, a small 
provincial town near Loreto, he entered the 
Society of Jesus a8 a youth of nineteen and, 
after years of waiting, was approved for 
missionary work in India. In 1578, after_six 
months of hardship at sea, he arrived in Goa, 
where he completed his theological studies. 
man of humane temper and subtle intelligence, 
he observed with pain the methods used by the 
Portuguese authorities in forcing their faith on 
the Hindu and Moslem inhabitants of the colony 
and drew from them conclusions that were to 
serve him well in later dealings with the Chinese. 
Meanwhile in Macao another remarkable Jesuit, 
Father Valignano, was recruiting for a mission 
to China. One of Ricci’s friends, Fr. Ruggieri, 
was already with him but was finding the task 
of: learning Chinese beyond him: and at his 
request Ricci was sent for. Reaching Macao in 
1582, in three months the brilliant and versatile 
Ricci caught up with Ruggieri in Chinese studies, 
and the pair began to consider ways and means 
of entering the mysterious and inhospitable 


Laurens 
wan der Post 


Flamingo Feather 


‘A masterpiece of its kind . . . I shall 
not be surprised if it becomes one of 
those secondary classics like King 
Solomon’s Mines and Greenmantle ’ 
Time & Tide 
‘A rattling good yarn’ 
Manchester Guardian 
12s 6d 


RILKE 


Letters to 
Frau Gudi Nolke 


‘Uniformly intelligent and en- 
joyable.’ Punch 
It is touching to know that there 
was a side to this great poet—a 
boyishness and simplicity, a direct 
humour—which those who knew 
him by his writing merely can 
never have suspected.’ G.S. Fraser 
Illustrated, 12s 6d 
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Portuguese .traders had made all foreigners _ 
‘unwelcome and for months it seemed as if their ' 
‘opportunity would never come. Then a man-. 


'darin, who had heard of Ricci’s skill as a 
_mathematician and maker of. maps and clocks, 
-was moved by curiosity to invite him and 
Ruggieri to Shiuhing and in 1583 the pair of 
them. arrived. 

In this way began one of the most difficult 
‘and’ extraordinary enterprises in the history of 
the Church. The Chinese Empire, mature, 
civilised and supremely self-satisfied, was begin- 
‘ning to show signs of old age. Greedy as children 
. for the toys and gadgets of the west, the educated 


classes felt that in philosophical and ethical 


“matters the last word was with them and that 
‘white barbarians should receive it respectfully. 
-But the two Jesuits had come to convert the 


Chinese millions to a religion that could tolerate. 


no compromise and assent to no half-measures; 

and it was Ricci’s greatness never to lose sight 
of this end through the long years of his exile, 
cutoff as he was from the mainsprings of 
: Catholicism, profoundly aware of the beauty and 
‘worth of much Chinese thinking and helplessly 
‘the friend and lover of the Chinese people. 

Ass far as the means were concerned, he 
proceeded with a suppleness that was later to 
‘bring him under fire from the more direct, and 

cruder, Dominicans and Franciscans who 
followed in his wake. He “had seen that 
: Christianity could never succeed in China as an 
_ exotic; it must adapt itself to Oriental ways of 
thought, graft itself to all that was best in a 
.civilisation older than those within which 
‘Christianity had first found expression.” Follow- 
ing the example of Francis Xavier in Japan, he 
reversed the practice laid down in Scripture and 
‘began his work among the rich, powerful and 
‘ educated, realising that for a religious movement 
‘to spread upwards in an Asiatic country was an 
impossibility. Likewise, as a conciliatory gesture, 

he started out on his mission in the garb of a 

Buddhist priest; but soon discovering that China, 

unlike Japan, held bonzes-in contempt, he 
_ changed in due course to the dress and manner 

of life of a “graduate”’.in the mandarin class: 
\ Finding in the precepts of Confucius a great deal 
of good sense and propriety, he allowed his con- 
'verts to continue in their veneration of him, even 
turning a blind eye when they honoured the 
‘tablets of their dead according to ancient 
‘custom: a more essentially Catholic attitude, it 


|. may be thought, than that of the Spanish Xavier, 


‘who -did not hesitate to assure his weeping flocks 
that their ancestors were all burning in hell. 

Mr. Cronin describes with sympathy and 
‘imagination, and in a happy blend of artistry 
and scholarship, the course of Ricci’s life from 
the early days in the Society to the death in 
-1660 at Peking. The failures, the disappoint- 
ments, the sufferings spiritual and physical of 
. this heroic man are recorded no less than the 
-acts of untiring courage and faith and the 
‘astonishing intellectual achievement. Ricci’s 
‘ultimate goal was naturally enough the Chinese 
Emperor himself, whom he dreamed if not of 
converting at least of bringing to a tolerant and 
helpful frame of mind; and some of the most 
‘poignant chapters of the book deal with his ex- 
periences in the Imperial City where, in spite 
of many local and incidental triumphs, he was 
‘to spend the rest of his days as an honoured, 
protected captive and winder of Imperial clocks. 
His aim will not. of course commend itself to 
everyone, nor froni some points of view did he 
‘entirely succeed in carrying it out: the victory 
lay in the witness, the magnificently dedicated 
life and the solving.of that hardest of problems 
—to use Mr. Cronin’s phrase—“ how love the 
totally other without losing identity.” 

The author of this moving work is to be con- 
_gratulated on his simple and clear presentation 
‘of complex issues, as well as on a vivid and 
‘accurate painting of the China of the time: he 
:has written a book which does for once deserve 
the all too lightly distributed adjective, “out- 
- standing.” 


Honor Tracy 


Women of the Streets. Edited by C. H 
for the British Social Biology Council. 
& Warburg. 21s. 


Those who seek salacity may save their guine 
This serious and very moving book is likely 
revolutionise the conventional view of the pros 
tute. The original idea of the British Soc 
Biology Council, which sponsored the work, w 
to undertake a complete.survey of the proble 
male and female prostitution in Britain, and the 
relation to the law. In the event, funds did a 
allow this; and the investigation was in fact limit 
to a statistical section (compiled with the help 
the London School of Economics, largely fre 
official documents), and a personal investigation | 
the case-histories of some 150 women in Centr 
London and Stepney. The special merit of t 
book, then, lies not primarily in its conclusions 
necessarily, because of its limited scope, tenta i 
—but in the quality, insight and imagination | 
the field research. As an anatomy of the prostitu 
herself, Women of the Streets seems to me to be 
work of art. i 

Here one must refer to'a matter which does n 
normally come ‘within the reviewer’s province: 
the curious history of this book before its public 
tion. The British Social Biology Council com 
missioned a professional research worker to under 
take the survey. Subsequently the researe¢ 
worker, who is not named in the book, formed th 
very strong opinion that the results of her wor 
should not be published. Her protests have bee 
legitimately, and I think rightly, rejected by # 
Council; but C. H. Rolph, who has most capabl 
prepared her original manuscript for publicatic 
has been obliged to omit all identifying reference 
to the real author. Yet that part of the story whie 
describes the field work has been left as it wa 
first written, in the first person singular. And on 
can easily see why: for the work, as it stand 
achieves a degree of readability and sensitiv 
personal perception almost-unique in profession¢ 
sociology. To depersonalise it would be ft 
murder it. 3 

Yet without some explanation of this baet 
ground, the effect of the book is odd. For, firs: 
the reader is almost bound to notice the obviou 
suppression of the research worker’s identity; af 
then, as he reads on, he will gradually discover 
very. human, generous, ~ shrewd,’ sympatheti 
character who lives in these pages anonymously 
but as vividly as the girls she learned to know an 
sometimes, one feels, almost to love. Here, ¢ 
course, is the secret of her success. She tells t 
more than anybody has told us before about pros 
titutes as human beings, because she understand 
more. 5 

Is the book, for this reason, defective 1 
scientific method? I think not. Its incomplete 
ness as a survey of the whole problem must 6 
accepted, and is no fault of the research workei 
Nevertheless the light which it does throw on it 
limited field leads to two conclusions which are ¢ 
first-rate social importance, and which, for me i 
any rate, shatter old illusions. I had always sup 
posed that prostitution was, in the main, a by 
product of economic hardship and the inferio 
status of women; that the Welfare State and sexuc 
equality would gradually combine to dry up th 
supply of broken women, condemned by laissez 
faire economics and Victorian custom to earn thei 

8 


subsistence in this grim trade. 


w 


That comfortable doctrine—comfortable be 
cause It contains within itself its own obviou 
remedy—is convincingly refuted both by th 
statistics and by the personal observations con 
tained in Women of the Streets. It is replaced b 
one which is far more disturbing. The statistic: 
indeed, give some ground for supposing that ir 
creased prosperity and sexual equality tend, . 
anything, to increase the volume of prostitution 
presumably economic opportunity is increased 
fast as economic necessity is reduced. More im 
portant, however, than the figures is the resea 


“Pet There Be Bread” 


The subject of last week’s N.S. & N. Profile 


LORD BOYD-ORR 


says in his Introduction to 


The Read To Abundance 


by JACOB ROSIN 
and MAX EASTMAN 


“Gloomy thoughts of a world food 
shortage are dispelled by this book’’ 


Out last Monday. I2s. éd. 


Res! ¢ s if 
‘The Oxford Dictionary says... ” These words crop up onetanenns in news- 
papers and periodicals for an Oxford — ‘Dictionary is the obvious. and 


_ The Oxford English Dictionary 

This is the supreme authority. Unique in its historical method, it is a 
dictionary not only of modern English but of all English. Royal 4to, 
16,400 pages, bound in blue buckram. 12 volumes, £50. Supplement £5. Sy. 


The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 


A new impression, with a completely revised and reset Addenda, printed on 
thinner paper and bound in one yolume only, has just been issued. 
Demy 4to, 2,540 pages, £5.5s, 


A new SARTRE 


Literary and Philosophical Essays 
by JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. Sartre at 
his best—assesses such writers as Kafka, 
Camus, Mauriac, Dos Passos, Giraudoux, 
Faulkner; vividly evokes the American 
scene, and offers a devastating critique 
of Marxist socio-philosophical | values. 
Out neat Monday. 18s, 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
Fourth edition, with Revised Addenda, '1,540 pages, 15s. 


‘It is not only without a superior, it is literally without a rival.’ The Times. 


Founding the Life Divine: An 
Introduction to the Integral Yogi of Sri 
Aurobindo by WORIWENNA DONNELLY 
Foreword by Dr. A. BASU. Sri Aurobindo 


The Pocket Oxford A The Little Oxford 


Dictionary i Dictionary s “of all modern Indian writers . . . the 
ie see : es most significant.”— Times Lit. Supp. 
Fourth edition, 1,052 pages, 8s. 6d. Third edition, 636 pages, 5s. Out next Monday. [2et6d! 
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BS EORD UNIVE SR RESS Tito Lifts the Curtain: The Story of 


Yugoslavia Today by HALLAM 
TENNYSON. “ Excellent, entertaining 
: solid information ”—Scotsman. 
“ Fresh, cheerful eye °"—New Statesman. 
** Sightseeing, history and current politics 
: good and up-to-date ”’—Sunday 
Times. ‘*‘Readable and _ balanced ”— 
Birmingham Mail. Tilus. I5s. 
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How to Understand Yourself and 
Other People by MENRY CLAY 


IN THE MAY NUMBER OF 
LINDGREN. ‘A friendly and helpful 
guide "—Times Lit. Supp. ‘A sound 


The Twentieth Century Ee eS 4 


| | “Exeellent . . . refreshingly free from 
) 


; jargon "—Edinburgh E. News. 12s. 6d. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 

~ continues his reminiscences of George Orwell, 
with extracts from unpublished letters. 


G. F. HUDSON 
analyses the Yalta documents. 


Private Lives of the Great 
Composers, Conductors and Musical 
Artistes of the World by BERNARD 
GRUN,. “ Full of unusual anecdotes.”— 
The Writer. ‘Hundreds of amusing 
stories.”°—Dublin I. Herald. ** Dr. Grun’s 


book will interest classical musie en- 


EVERETT KNIGHT | | fl thusiasts”—Times Lit. Supp. lus. 18s. 
contributes some thoughts on Valéry and Alain. | 
Again Reprinted 


ROBIN MARRIS : 
discusses the social psychology of incomes. | Sex Perfection by DR. RUDOLF VON 
URBAN, Foreword by KENNETH WALKER. 
‘Other contributors include JANE AYRES, ‘HUBERT BUTLER, : | i TAFT e finest: of all books on 
DONALD DAVIE, M. J. C. HODGART AND S, J. PAPASTAVROU, JOHN WAIN married Jove and happiness . . . unusual 
oe ; : sympathy and _ discrimination.” —Book 
PLUS | | Exchange. 3rd. Imp. 18s. 
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tts , uzzle that wi oe e History of Magic by ELIPHAS 

who contributes a Crossword Puzzle that will really puzzle. | TiMieetadecd by A. BS WAITE. “Ani 
invaluable source book for students of 
oceultism, absorbing reading for the lay- 


a, Obtainable from all good booksellers, ° 
oH . man.”—Tribune. 6th Imp. Llus. 25s. 
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personality in particular circumstances, and that, 
until a subjective experience in the woman’s own 
life alters either the personality or the circum- 
stances, she will not be prepared to make th® effort 
to change; “since mixing with prostitutes and 
their associates, I have come to see prostitution 
as a problem of personal adjustment for the 
individual.” 

But she goes further than this, for she claims— 
again very convincingly—that the socially  mal- 
adjusted girl who “does not belong” can some- 
times adjust herself, and even achieve reasonably 
high standards of taste and conduct, once she has 
been admitted to membership of the social group 
consisting of prostitutes and the men they keep. 
Observe, for instance, the dreadful story of 
Nancy, a spastic child of 22. She is now certified 
and inside an institution; but for some time she 
was a happy mentally-defective prostitute, living 
on a bomb-site in Stepney: 


Young Maltese boys from Steoney who were 
hanging round Marble Arch found an easy prey 
in the little defective Nancy, whom they took back 
to Stepney to live with them, One may endorse 
the attitude of the law that their action was 
criminal, but she hated her home and family, and 
long before she was picked up at Marble Arch, 
she had been found in a port where, her mother 
told me in a shocked whisper: “They told me 
she’d been whoring.” The youths found her at 
Marble Arch, because she was already going fairly 
frequently into Hyde Park to solicit: The life to 
which they took. her in Stepney was a cheerful, 
colourful one; her boy friend was good-looking, 
and I saw him give her money when she was ill; 

_ she cried for a long time when he suddenly left 
her to return home. 
now that she is in an institution with lots of women 
even more defective than herself, I know that she 
is not happier. If ever she was a victim, it seems 
to me to be to the State, to the law, and not to-the 
ponces. After she lost her boy friend, she drifted 
from one house to another in the neighbourhood 


DENTIST 
IN THE 
CHAIR 


Matthew 
Finch 


Torquemada on his own rack, and the white- 
coated superman hoist in his own chair. Here 
is the essence of all sweet revenges, for it is the 
self-portrait of the dentist during his five years 
as student when he is learning by painful degrees 
the ungentle arts of painless dentistry. 

10s 6d net 


THE HOFFNUNG 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Gerard Hoffnung 


This is a collection of funny drawings of musicians 
and their instruments. The book will obviously 
appeal to all those people who themselves play 
musical instruments or who like the noise others 
make when doing so, 4s 6d net 


DOBSON 


However safe she may be, ~ 
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worker's proposition, overwhelmingly supported — until she was picked up by the police, but while 
by her evidence, that prostitution is a way of liv- 
ing, consciously chosen because it suits a Woman's ~ 


she was with him she was settled and had a base. 


Many of the other case histories in this book 
confirm the stabilising value to individual delin- 
quents of the prostitutes’ community, and sug- 
gest, moreover, that the personal relation between 
the prostitute ‘and the ponce (who is very often 
her husband or her lover) may be, however 
emotionally stormy, genuine and valuable, both 
personally and socially. Bridget, for instance, 
who took her man to court after he had mercilessly 
beaten her up in Hyde Park because she was not 
earning fast enough, was still with him ten months 
later:. she then told the research worker that she 
‘would “murder anyone” who tried to part her 
from her “old man”; that she was seven months’ 
pregnant by him and glad of it. 

Does this mass of new and valuable data sug- 
gest.any obvious proposal for changes in the law? 
Not directly: that is the limitation of its incom- 
pleteness. What it does is to show up both the 
false assumptions on which society’s existing atti- 
tude to the prostitute is based, and the unimagin- 
ative cruelty of much of the law—though not, on 
the whole, of the police—towards both soliciting 
and “living on immoral earnings.” Prostitutes 
are delinquents rather than criminals. Prostitu- 
tion is a way of life, weakly chosen rather than 
compelled. Prostitutes and ponces_ together 
more often form a mutually sheltering partnership 
o: social outcasts than a purposeful conspiracy of 
greed and violence. If the social evil of prostitu- 
tion among women is ever to be tackled at its 
roots, it must be by the individual reclamation of 
delinquent girls before they have chosen to seek 
their shelter in such a sorrowful haven. 

JOHN FREEMAN 


Father and Son 


Father’s Footsteps. By DAMON RuNYON, JNR. 


Constable. 10s, 6d. 
Precisely how good a writer was Damon 
Runyon? These amiable _ pseudo-realistic 


humorists who invent a new popular pattern 
and go on repeating it are always difficult to 
assess. Our own P. G. Wodehouse is a case in 
point. He lacquers his drones with a thick 
veneer of good eggery; yet his characterisation is 
alive; his timing and general narrative technique 
brilliant; his use of words masterly. Runyon 
over-sentimentalises his gangsters; his character- 
isation is not so rich as Wodehouse’s; his tech- 
nique is far more limited, yet it is very expert. 
He did for Broadway roughly what Wodehouse 
did for clubland. His letters, from which his son 
quotes freely in this short, ambivalent, filial 
tribute, give you an impression of a man who was 
a natural writer, something much better than a 
mere gimmick-merchant. Unfortunately, we are 
not told what he read or what his literary in- 
fluences were; we learn only that his syntax was 
partly taken from the everyday habits of speech 
of Broadwayites, and, presumably, not inspired 
by Gertrude Stein’s continuous present. 

This is, in several ways, an irritating little book. 
It gives you quite a strong feeling of personality 
but not enough fact. You learn: that Runyon 
was “a product of the six-gun west... his father 
was an Indian fighter ” (note the connection often 
to be traced between romantic toughness and the 
frontier); that he fought as a youth in the Spanish- 
American war, Hearst’s war; that he became an 
alcoholic during his early years as a journalist but 
later gave up drink altogether; that his first 
marriage was unhappy; that the models of some 
of his Broadway characters were really people he 
had met much earlier on in Denver, Colorado; 
that when afflicted with cancer of the larynx and 
trachea and condemned to mutism during the last 
years of his life, and great pain, he behaved with 
stoical fortitude. As a list, it may seem quite 
informative, but the book is all gaps in between. 

The trouble is that Master Runyon, too, has an 
ego and he is determined to display it at all costs. 
Also, he has recently joined the new church of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, and exhibitionism is part, 


_ Towards the end they had a reconci 


many years they were not on spea 


which we get a sincere account, but the inter 
ing period is sketchy and blurred. The real 
ject of the book is not Runyon so much as 
unsatisfactory father-son relationship which 
not quite what we want to read abcut. Ney 
theless, Runyon Jnr. has inherited some of 
father’s compelling readability and feeling for 
grotesque : -- 
My. father and I were talking one night in ] 
hotel suite when he wearied of using the ty 
writer as his “ voice” and moved to an easy chi 
As he wrote on pads for the purpose, with prin 
heads reading Damon Runyon Says, 1 stood 
his side so I could read his conversation. = 
All of a sudden he wrote, “ why did your mot 
drink? ” * ; 
After showing it to me he sat staring straig 
ahead waiting for an answer. It was slow in co 
ing since I was caught completely off guard. © 
Maurice RICHARDSO; 


Ths Elegant Enthusiast 


Poetry and the Age. By RANDALL JARRE 
Faber. 18s. 


df 

Mr. Jarrell is an enthusiast. He likes literatll 
and his whole effort is to convey his delight. | 
many of the “technical” American critics se 
positively to bear some grudge against a poem £ 
being good. Mr. Jarrell is a grateful critic, |] 
respects poetry. Both he and, say, Profess 
Cleanth Brooks seem to be saying “I'll she 
you.” But the latter says it to the poem, M 
Jarrell to the reader. He is on the side of @ 
individuals against current pseudo-scientific pr 
tensions. a 
What is a critic, anyway? So far as I can se 

he is an extremely good reader—one who h 


learned to show to others what he saw in what ] 
read. 


Mr. Jarrell practises just this: he directs you” 
the good poems, he tries to convey the poet 
uniqueness, he fits it in with a scheme of thing 
with imagination, spontaneity, subtlety, wit 
whatever opposes mass-production and seen 
worth-while. He is informed, lively, clear, full : 
bright ideas and elegant expressions. But he h: 
a bad fault: he exaggerates. His real gift is a ra 
one, a passion for minor poetry. He will fir 
you the best poems and best lines of a writer ar 
set them in a most becoming light. It goes with 
passion for American poetry, his standard in h 
battle against everything that is mechanical ar 
smug in “the American Way of Life.” Certainl 
we need to be told that American poetry is varie: 
intelligent, inventive, polished, we need to kno 
a lot about it and we need Mr. Jarrell’s symp: 
thetic discriminations. But we also need a sen’ 
of proportion. When Mr. Jarrell calls Marianr 
Moore “one of the great living poets,” Willia: 
Carlos Williams “one of the. best poets alive 
Part I of Paterson “a geological event,” when t 
compares Frost to Homer and Dante, we feel th: 
his high horse is running away with him. The 
can be good without the fanfare of greatnes 
And, of course, they are, just as Carew, Lovelac 
or Gay are good and respected. But the consi 
tent seriousness, range and accomplishment « 
major poetry is a rare thing. The on 
American poet to achieve it, I believe, is T. | 
Eliot (a British subject), as our only maje 
modern poet is, Yeats (an Irishman). But-r 
one slams the door on the rest for the 
Robert Frost is no less excellent nor less enjo? 
able for not being Dante, but yoke them togeth: 
and he is bound to suffer. Indeed, there is som 
thing ritualistic in the way Mr, Jarrell invok: 
greatness; it is as though he would transfor: 
values by repeating the big words. This is th 
first impression. But after a little it appears 
are being let in on a family quarrel. Mr. Jarre 
is not only criticising poetry, he is criticisir 
through it, using it to combat the unindividi 
slapdash standards of the age and 
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lature in the role of Samson: when they 
m the real jaw-bone of an ass he could not 
up. So they made one of papier-mdché. 
surprising the figure he cut. 


horne’s, Conrad’s, or Eliot’s. We 
ure them. by their setting, by that confer- 


His other exaggeration is minor but tiresome. 

He can resist neither a joke nor a reference. At 
ies the strain is too much and he drops back 

O vulgarity : 

__...a lady who, except for bangs, a magenta jersey 

blouse, and the expression of Palaméde de Charlus, 

W indistinguishable .from any other 


et,” and the condescension comes too easily. 


Mr. Jarrell himself sets higher standards of 
t. Later Wallace Stevens, for instance “is G. E. 
re at the spinet,” and of anthologies: 
You may leave out James Whitcomb Riley 
because you are afraid of being laughed at, but if 
_you leave out Spenser you mean business. 


\t his best, he moves beyond aphorisms and jokes 
‘the more difficult wit of exact critical percep- 
s, as when he writes of John Crowe Ransom: 
_ He is perpetually insisting, by his detached, 
ock-pedantic, wittily complicated tone, that he 
not feeling much at all, not half so much as he 
should be feeling—and this rhetoric becomes 

t-mannered, too-protective, when there is not 
much emotion for him to pretend not to be feeling, 
and he keeps on out of habit, 


Jnly a real critic could do that; the elegance drives 
ome, the judgment. 

It is this that makes for his strength and his 
ailings: he cultivates elegance—in his style, his 
iterary delights (Miss Moore), even in his pom- 
Osities (“as purely magical as Alban Berg”). 
et him against the ponderousness he hates, 
gainst The’ Explicator of those innumerable 
Metry Workshops and Critical Factories, 
nd he is a shining satirical light. Against 
he best modern American or English criticism 
@ flashes less steadily and a little too self- 
ensciously. There are excellent essays in this 
olume, on “The Age of Criticism,” on Ransom, 
stevens, Corbiére and Wilbur particularly, but as 
Jenry James said of Gautier, “ He is characterised 
y consistent levity.” 
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_ Fraud in Excelsis 


Bch. 
lery Private Enterprise. By AYLMER 
» VALLANCE. Thames & Hudson. 15s. 


“All societies get the criminals they deserve.” 
reaching on this unexceptionable text, Mr. 
allance asserts that an acquisitive society run on 
Apitalist lines, such as ours, inevitably produces a 
op of crooks who exploit their knowledge of the 
aknesses of the system for dishonest purposes. 
9 illustrate this theme in his book he summarises 
» careers of the most notable high financiers 
ho have gone wrong in recent history. From 
John Blount’s South Sea Bubble in 1720 to 
rank James White’s Cotswold Cider Company 
1953 the sorry betrayals of trust repeat them- 
Ives. The exposure of Jabez Balfour and 
aker Wright shocked our grandfathers; our 
rs were scandalised by the misdeeds of 
iley, Hooley, Jimmy White and Thomas 
3 we ourselves may hazily remember the 
ipse of Bevan and Harman and Hatry, the 
tavisky affaire, the disgrace of Lord Kylsant, 
nbling of the Insull pyramid and the 
smash of Ivar Kreuger. 
e these only the unlucky fish eventually 
he law? Were.there bigger ones still 


as When Mr. | 
ll talks of the moral perceptions of Marianne | [J 
re and Frost we are not to judge them by 
must | 


e of sociologists, those International Business | 
ines Mr. Jarrell so often and wittily berates. | 


New | 


‘writes in'an essay on “The Obscurity of the 


ssary one. | & 
umot e hard to come’ 

Jarrell will show us them in| 
e neglected. But it is a little like Jp 


As tartly entertaining as ever 


ANTHONY 
POWELL 


“ As funny a writer as Evelyn Waugh or 

Sir Max Beerbohm .. . at the top of its 

class for all of us who like our wit dry.’’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


“ A fascinating novelist whose satires on 
contemporary life are etched with as fine 
an instrument as any writer today 
possesses.”” L. P. HARTLEY 


The Acceptance World 


OUT MONDAY MAY 9th 12s. 6d. 


“He is, to my mind, our foremost comic writer . 


. . In the present volume the 


scene is still mainly London and the time has moved forward to the Hunger 
Marches, processions of intellectuals in Hyde Park, the excitement about Marxism, 


Méddchen in Uniform . 


. . Heis a wonderfully good descriptive writer, a master of 
atmosphere and of the inwardness of places and situations . 


. reconstructs that 


lost London with brilliant verisimilitude, wit and mordant melancholy . . . one 


cannot miss a page of it.” 


V. S. PRITCHETT in The Bookman. 


Book Society Alternative Fiction Choice 


HEINEMANN 


Duckworth Books 


Australian 
 Govoermment 
and Politics 


J. D. B. MILLER 


Isolated from other countries and sparsely 


populated by a single European racial group | 


conscious of a high standard of living, Australia | 


has, during the past hundred years, developed 
its own highly organised political institutions 
and machinery of local government. The system 


shows a preoccupation with economic matters; | 


a tendency to disregard theories in favour of 


discussions on concrete proposals; a distrust of | 


strong leadership, except in times of crisis; and 


a willingness to experiment in forms of govern- | 
ment, balanced by a basic inclination towards | 
stability and group loyalty. The evolution of the 


393 


system is one of great interest to other “* young 
countries facing similar problems. 

“4 useful book, not only for the student of 
political science for whom it) was primarily 
written, but also for those who have a more 
general interest in Australia and its way of life.”’— 
Spectator. 


** Cogent, lucid, up-to-date and highly readable | 


...a notable contribution.’*—Economist. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net (by post 15/6). 


3 Henrietta St, London.W6.2 


| 


| 
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ABBE PIERRE | 
and the Ragpickers 


by BORIS SIMON 


The story of the terrible position of down- 
and-outs in Paris, who, under the inspired 
leadership of Abbé Pierre, have turned 
ragpickers, and with the proceeds of their 
pickings in sewers, dustbins and lumber 
rooms have begun to re-house themselves 
and the homeless. 15S. 


OUTLAW 

The Autobiography 
of a Soviet Waif 
by VOINOV 


The author was brought up in a Soviet 
Home for Orphans in the days when the 
boys formed themselves into gangs, left the 
Home for months and lived by robbing the 
rich. We follow the author through. the 
many adventures of his violent life until 
he is drafted into the Russian army and 
finally taken prisoner—his passport to 


freedom from his own country, 16s. 
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prELbELEEELLLEeE 
AFTER 
Tolstoy, 


Turgenev, 


Gorky .. . 
WHO ? 


You are familiar with the 
famous names of Russian liter- 


ature. 


But who are the moderns ? 
Have they carried forward 
these traditions in their inter- 


pretation of present-day life? 
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There is only one way of 


S 


Knowing. 


SOVIET LITERATURE 
publishes each month the finest 
short stories and- novels by 
contemporary Soviet writers. 
In this journal you can read 
Ehrenburg and Polevoi, Sim- 
onov, Fadeyev, Fedin Azhayev 


... Will their names live on? 


SOVIET 
LITERATURE 


wili help you to decide. 
Is. 6d. monthly 
ID. 6d. a year’s subscription 


From any good bookseller or 

COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 

Dept. D, 44 & 45 Museum St, 
London, W.C.1. 
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who got away successfully with fraud? Hooley, 
when sentenced to three years’ penal servitude in 
1922, shouted from the dock “If I’m guilty, half 
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the City of London should be in gaol.” And 
Mr. Vallance, after exposing the dubious code of 
ethics that often governs high finance, seems 
sorely tempted to agree with him. Why then 
have no great swindles come to light since the 
last war? (The Cotswold Cider Company was 
pitifully small fry.) Has business morality im- 
proved? Mr. Vallance has his doubts. As long 
as booms last and there is plenty of money about, 
fortunes can be made without too many awkward 
questions. It is in the low tide of recessions that 
financial sharks get~stranded. There are always 
queer customers circulating in the deep waters of 
the City; and Mr. Vallance confidently expects— 
and I share his expectation—that when the pre- 
sent riot of speculation has spent itself we may 
see some very ugly fins cutting the surface. 

Mr. Vallance deserves great Credit for the con- 
cise and masterly manner, with which he dissects 
sO many complicated swindles. All successful 
financial fraud depends on juggling with figures, 
and the unravelling of endless bogus arithmetic 
can be ineffably tedious—as juries find to their 
cost. But Mr. Vallance has managed to bring 
even Gerard Lee Bevan’s tangled affairs within 
the comprehension of the most unmathematical 
reader. His account of the Portuguese Bank Note 
case (where even the Judges in the Court of 
Appeal and the House of Lords found themselves 
woefully at sea) is particularly brilliant. The 
peculiar arithmetic in that case poses a subtle 
guestion which has never yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Over a million pounds’ worth of 
unauthorised notes were circulated in Portugal 
by a high-powered gang of crooks: The Bank of 
Portugal was obliged to exchange these for valid 
notes at the cost of £9,000 for printing the new 
issue, but recovered £600,000 damages from 
the firm which printed the false notes. Mr. 
Marang, the leading conspirator, got away with 
some £600,000 and has never been seen again. To 
balance the sums someone else should have lost 
£600,000. Who was it? The Portuguese nation? 
But, as Mr. Vallance shrewdly points out, the 
injection of an extra £1 million into the depressed 
Portuguese economy in 1926 was just what Doctor 
Keynes would have ordered as the appropriate 
remedy for ‘the general lack of purchasing power. 
Indeed, ever since that date that economy has 
been going strong under another doctor, Dr. 
Salazar, who has been taking all the credit. It is 
high time a statue to Marang the Benefactor 
was erected in Lisbon. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


New Novels 
Most Likely to Succeed. By JoHN Dos Passos. 
Hale. 10s. 6d. 


A Change of Climate. By STANLEY KaAurr- 


MANN. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 
The Fair House. By Jack Core. MacGibbon 
& Kee, 13s. 6d. 


Neither Mr. Kauffmann nor Mr. Dos Passos 
is at his best in their new novels; indeed, in 
view of its author’s deservedly great reputation, 
Most Likely to Succeed is saddening in the 
extreme. It is twenty-five years since Edmund 
Wilson, reviewing The 42nd Parallel in the New 
Republic, wrote: “Dos Passos seems the only one 
of the novelists of this generation who is con- 
cerned with the large issues of - politics and: 
society.” He proved in fact to be not a solitary 
figure ‘but~a precursor; all the same, when we 
think of the Left-wing American novelists between 
the wars it is probably of Mr. Dos Passos that we 
think first. In its depressing way, Most Likely to 
Succeed is a gloss on the work of those novelists, 
It is the story of the career of Jed Morris, an 
author of plays of social significance who gradu- 
ates from the financially precarious left-wing 
theatre to fame as a script-writer in Hollywood 
where he becomes a leading figure in the Film- 


the war, the Party has him body and s 


‘of history The Fair House is a-most praiseworthy 


even dispose of the woman he loves, becaus 
inference seems plain—the Party is all-pow 
in the film industry and can break him if he reb 

In its earlier pages the novel contains sor 
good though very wintry comedy on the intrig 
and inefficiencies of the Left-wing theatre; and th 
is a subject Mr. Dos Passos knows some 
about: after all, in 1929 his play Airways, In 
was produced at the New Playwrights’ Theatr 
New York, “and almost entirely failed to attra 
attention ”—the words are Edmund Wilson’s. Y, 
I am willing to bet that Mr. Dos Passos had a vet 
different view then of the New Playwrights 
Theatre than he has of the Craftsman’s Theat 
in his novel. That is no doubt a minor poin 
Mr. Dos Passos is exposing what hindsight sug 
gests was a Communist Party racket. Well an 
good. The trouble is, Mr. Dos Passos doesn 
make his exposure worth while because his hej 
Jed Morris is thoroughly inadequate. All one ¢; 
say, from his author’s account of him, is that as ¢ 
playwright and script-writer he is a highly sue 
cessful lecher. There is nothing in the text ¢@ 
the novel to convince one that he was capable « 
writing a single line of acceptable dialogue, muct 
less a full-length play. If Mr. Dos Passos’s i 
tention was to prove that the writers who we 
caught in the Left-wing movement of the Thir 
were amoral morons he has succeeded admira 
But the final appeal must always be to the know 
facts of life. No doubt during the Thirties man 
worthless figures like Jed Morris climbed on th 
band-wagon of social consciousness; but the mer 
one respected then and remembers now wel 
writers like Mr. Dos Passos himself. This, how 
ever, may be to take Most Likely to Succeed t 
seriously. It is merely a sour and tired nove 
which will be so soon forgotten as scarcely t¢ 
affect the reputation of the author of U.S.A. 

Part of Mr. Kauffmann’s strength as a novelis: 
lies in his power to render some aspects of Ameri: 
can business life. One is conscious all the time 
while reading him that the moral problem unde: 
examination is taking place in a real environment 
Thus in The Philanderer the hero’s sexual com: 
pulsions were played out against a background 
most vividly described, of American magazine 
publishing. The business background of 4 
Change of Climate is excellent. Alex Harris gives 
up his career as a Professor of English to entey 
business, the wholesale watch trade; and by the 
end of the novel one feels one knows.a great dea' 
about the assembly, and marketing of cheap 
watches in America. The ability to project < 
world at work seems to me a great merit in ¢ 
novelist, one which few English novelists possess’ 
But what is lacking in A Change of Climate 
any strong counterpart to the hero’s compulsion: 
in The Philanderer. Alex Harris has his mora’ 
problems, it is true: he is a scientific humanis- 
who has come to believe that the values he i 
concerned with as a teacher of English have les: 
and less to do with the realities of American life 
But the problems seem insufficiently dramatised! 
and Harris emerges as a man adrift who finds, 
when Mr. Kauffmann has worked out his nea) 
plot; that the ethics of the world of business are 
considerably poorer than those taken for grantec 
in universities. But one whole side of Americar, 
life, that summed up in the famous saying “ The 
business of the United States is business,” is 
admirably done. ; 

The Fair House is a first novel from South 
Africa. Mr. Cope has had the excellent idea o- 
illuminating the race-struggle.in his country by 
showing it to us at an earlier phase in its develop» 
ment, the Zulu rising of 1906, a rising put see 
it seems, with the utmost barbarity on the part 
the British settlers, I imagine this extremely dirty 
chapter in our colonial history will be as new te 
most readers as it was to me. I found it fascinat 
ing; and Mr. Cope describes the campaigns anc¢ 
the fighting very vividly. Indeed, as a recreatior 


production; it throws a real light on present 
sions in.the Union. As a novel, it is less s 


© 


” 


ha \ 
orld of fiction: the English 


Africans, has an African friend, a play- 
s childhood, fighting on the other side; 
whole the White characters seemed to 
tly drawn. With his Africans, however, 
e is much more successful, and at the 


WALTER ALLEN 


Gramophone Notes 


st an LP version of Ravel’s enchanting little 
era, L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, for which many 
us have for long been clamouring, has turned 
yon a disc (**D.) that will give continuous 
sasure, despite certain imperfections that are 
ferent from those which were noticeable in 
e old Columbia set. To begin with these: 

e Danco is not entirely at ease in her 
roles (the Princess and the Squirrel); the 
er and the China Cup are sung in a 
ar cterless manner, and the Grandfather Clock 
ery feeble; the final chorus is sung too loudly. 
1 the other hand, Flore Wend sounds much 
re like a child than did Nadine Sautereau; 
Bbies Cuénod sings quite brilliantly in three 
fferent parts; as the Fire and the Nightingale 
drienne Migliette is altogether better than her 
Jumbia counterpart, and at one moment 
hieves a startingly precise F in alt; the. 


the militia and sympathising — delica 
hesitate about this issue, but the new complete 


her 


| score is played, and the entire 
: le recorded, with the greatest possible 
elicacy and refinement. Readers need not 


Madame Butterfly (*H.M.V.) is in different case. 
Those who were bowled over—as I was—by 
Victoria de los Angeles, when she assumed the 
part at Covent Garden some years ago, will 
doubtless want to have the set, for, aside from 
the fact that we are here deprived of her beauti- 
ful acting, she sings with most touching pathos, 
especially in the later scenes. Where power has 
to be combined with a high tessitura she is not, 
however, the equal of Renata Tebaldi (*D.); 
the H.M.V. Suzuki is disappointing; and Gobbi, 
though he produces a splendid tone, is threaten- 
ing rather than fatherly as Sharpless. The 
Pinkerton of Di Stefano is mostly very good, 
though unnecessarily loud in the opening scenes; 
and the orchestra, if not quite as sensitively con- 
ducted by Giandrea Gavazzeni as by Erede (D.), 
is rather better balanced and more spacious in 
sound. All in all, I think I would rather possess 
the Decca set, but readers who have the oppor- 
tunity to sample both versions are urged to do so. 

If I could find it in me to urge anyone to hear 
Busoni’s Arlecchino, I would surely do so, but 
in fact this little operatic scherzo seems to me 
elaborately dull. What with the sermonettes, 
the flimsy libretto and the confusing mixture of 
styles, even the musician who is fascinated by 
Busoni’s cleverness and wonderful orchestration 
will find difficulty in keeping his attention on the 
alert. The Glyndebourne performance is well 
rehearsed and lively (H.M.V.), but the singing 
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is not TapRstE adequate and the orchestral 
detail, which matters supremely, is apt to get 
drowned by the voices. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah was once at least as 
popular in England as Messiah: nowadays a 
public performance is a comparative rarity. It 
is not merely that taste has changed, but that, 
in the light of preferred styles, the extreme mild- 
ness of Elijah—which is the mildness of Mendel- 
ssohn’s own character—is seen to be at variance 
with the ferocious story. All the same, how 
much beautiful music there is in this over-long 
work! The complete LP version (*D.) is a 
praiseworthy affair, though not flawless. Bruce 
Boyce is an imaginative singer, but when he 
presses on his -voice it becomes woefully un- 
steady; and Jacqueline Delman, though her voice 
possesses a charming quality, has not quite firm 
enough a technique. But the remaining soloists, 
as well as the chorus, are excellent, and Josef 
Krips has been at pains to preserve the smooth 
surface and flowing lines which the music calls 
for. 

Hans Hotter’s rendering of Schubert’s Winter- 
reise cycle (*C.) begins badly: in the first songs 
he sounds either loud and angry or employs a 
kind of pseudo-piano from which most of the 
tone seems to have been drawn out. Here one 
feels a real discrepancy between the singer and 
the pianist (Gerald Moore), who is imperturbably 
excellent as usual. But from Der Lindenbaum 
onwards there is a very marked improvement in 
Herr Hotter’s style, and although he often fails 
to clinch the key phrases he leaves the listener 
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YOUR PEN CAN PAY 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


Wherever you take your holiday this year—your pen 
can pay the cost—and more! With paper-rationing 
nearing its end and travel becoming easier, more and 
more papers and magazines are interested in articles 
and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when in 
fresh surroundings develops an alertness and stores up 
material which the trained writer can always use. 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should 
seek the School’s advice. The free book “ Writing 
or the Press” makes no extravagant promises but 
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Claims paid in 1954 by the Pearl Assurance Company Ltd., amounted to nearly £16 
millions in the Life Branches and over £3 millions in the Fire and Accident Branches. 

The sum of £3,656,225 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other additional 
benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 

The Ordinary Life Branch bonus for 1954 is at the increased rate of £1 18s. Od. per 
£100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled to participate in full profits. 


Policyholders’ Funds £212,626,659. 


Chairman: G. R. L. Tilley. 
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other hand, prospective buyers should remember 


that a Fischer-Dieskau recording cannot be long” 
delayed. And here I may mention that Aksel- 


Schiétz’s deleted SP set of Schumann’s Dichter- 
liebe, which had many charming qualities, has 
been successfully transferred to LP (*H.M.V.). 
Adherents of the Claudel-Honegger Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bucher are advised that the recorded 
version (*Ph.) is only partially recommendable. 
The musical side is very well managed and Vera 
Zorina is youthfully touching as the heroine; 
but, with the exception of Raymond Gerome, 
the American cast offend continually by terrible 
French. Though less obviously dramatic, 
Claudel’s Christophe Colomb, a kind of radio 
drama with music by Milhaud, is poetically 
superior to feanne d’Arc and very much better 
performed by the Jean-Louis Barrault/Madeleine 
Renaud company (**L.I.). The music has vir- 
tually no independent interest, but provides quite 
a satisfactory background to the spoken drama. 
Discophiles who found Pierre Fournier’s solo 
in Strauss’s Don Quixote. on the cool side may 
agree with me in preferring the latest version 
of that masterpiece, in which Gregor Piatigorsky 
plays with the Boston orchestra under Charles 
Munch (**H.M.V.). This is the best recording 
to come from Boston for a long time, and if the 
conductor might be thought to rush the brief 
passage describing the white-robed penitents, his 
handling of the work as-a whole is full of under- 
standing and I feel he extracts more of. the 
comedy from the score than did Clemens Krauss. 
Piatigorsky plays as if he had known the music 
all his life—as indeed he may have—and his 
accounts of the knight’s meditation (Var. V.) and 
of -his regretful death are deeply moving. This 
is a work which ‘even detractors of Strauss per- 
force admire, but they are under no compulsion 
to admire the ballet, fosephslegende, which was 
commissioned by Diaghilev, just before the 1914 
war. To judge by the letters which passed 
between composer and librettist (Hofmannsthal), 
one would suppose that Strauss found the 


Here is a book for you, ABOOK FOR PARENTS, 
written by Anton Makarenko, whose.work with 
thousands of homeless and difficult children 


after the First World War brought him 
recognition as an outs:anding educationalist. 


PARENTS 


This of personal experiences, 

taken from among a number of families in 

the USSR, is a guide on many major problems 

and of exceptional value to every mother and 
' father. Price 6s, post 9d. 


PARENTS 


You will also wish to read ‘‘ Public Education 
in the USSR” and ‘‘ The Rights of Mother 
and Child,” price 9d: each, post 2d. From 
any. good bookseller or Collet’s Bookshops, 
Dept..D., 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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“task somewhat uncongenial; at all events the 
result is laboured and artificial, though of course 
there are some fine pages. More could have 
been done to recommend the music than is 
achieved by the Nixa recording, which produces 
a constricted sound from what was evidently a 
good performance. Clever enough for anything, 
Strauss could on occasion turn out very good 
ballet music, but the form was apt to bring to 
the surface his cheapest musical ideas. — For. 
really distinguished ballet music we must look 
elsewhere—for instance to Stravinsky, whose 
enchanting Apollon Musagéte has been so long 
in reaching LP. The Viennese performance, 
which couples the work with the Stravinsky/ 
Pergolesi Pulcinella (V.), is. not too badly 
recorded, but. the conducting is rather heavy- 
handed for these very carefully balanced scores. 
For Pulcinella 1 would recommend the French 
Radio Orch/Markevitch version, which couples 
the work with the. Divertimento from Le Baiser 
de la Fée (**C:). (The latter is also available in 
an. equally good Ansermet version, with Frank 
Martin’s Petite Symphonie Concertante (**D.):) 

The indefatigable Edith Farnadi comes for- 
ward once more with Bartok’s *Second and Third 
Piano Concertos (N.). These are very competent 
performances. Mme Farnadi is at her best in 
the grim but very dramatic No. 2. The piano 
tone is not immediate, to begin with, but quickly 
improves; that of the orchestra is excellent. 
There is a small, and apparently pointless, cut in 
the Finale. In No. 3 the pianist’s reading is 
without poetry, and cannot therefore hold a candle 
to the wonderful Katchen version of this most 
atmospheric music (**D.); but to those who want 
both works in a convenient form the disc can be 
recommended. Another concerto 
brings us **Debussy’s early Fantaisie and 
*Poulenc’s ballet, Aubade (P.). The Fantaisie is 
a full-length work, somewhat upholstered in the 
style of d’Indy, but effective enough in its way 
and containing a slow section that holds more 
than a hint of Debussy’s later manner. The 
Aubade is one of Poulenc’s most captivating pieces, 
but this is not as refined a performance as that 
in the old Columbia SP and some of the tempi 
are too fast. In both works Fabienne Jacquinot 
assumes the solo with mellifiuous ease and beauti- 
ful tone. Readers who may. have enjoyed the 
pianist’s earlier coupling of Saint-Saéns’ amusing 
Fifth Piano Concerto, coupled with d’Indy’s 
Symphonie Montagnarde (**P.), will certainly 
enjoy this one. 

Francois Couperin wrote two “ organ” Masses, 
of which the Messe solennelle a lusage ordinaire 
des paroisses has just come out in a wholly admir- 
able version by Gaston Litaize (**DT.). These 
Masses are early works, written when the com- 
poser was twenty-two, but as music they are of 
the highest interest, displaying much of the har- 
monic daring and formal perfection which was 
later to distinguish the long series of harpsichord 
pieces. The versets (as they are called) were in- 
tended to be played in between the choral sections 
of the Mass, and in some cases to accompany 
unset portions of the liturgy. This dignified and 
beautifully appropriate music is played in a most 
fascinating manner by the organist, whose very 
varied but never overwhelming registration is ex- 
cellently managed by the engineers. Do not miss 
either this or the recital of organ music by Fresco- 
baldi, recorded by Giuseppe de Dona (**V.). 
All the pieces in the latter disc are well chosen 
to display the genius of the great 17th-century 
organist, but special attention should be drawn to 
the gentle and mysterious Toccatas per l’eleva- 
zione, which it is interesting to compare with 
the similar passage in the Couperin Mass, 
Another organ recital, two discs containing mis- 
cellaneous pieces “from Sweelinck to Hinde- 
mith,” admirably played by Fritz Heitmann, is 
also highly recommended (**T.). 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST . 


Recently published Penguin scores (3s. 6d. each) 
are César Franck’s Symphonic Variations for 
Piano and Orchestra and Haydn’s “ Military ” 
Symphony No. 100 in G. 
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end Competi 
No. 1,315 


Set by Marmaduke Dench 


The usual prizes are offered for a Gen 
Electicn calypso, of not more than three vel 
and refrain. Entries by May 17. 


Result of No. 1,312 


Set by Thomas Tusher 
The usual prizes are offered for the first pai 
graph of Branwell Bronté’s undiscovered no) 

' Keeper’s Pledge, or A Hair of the Dog that Bit H 
It will be recalled that Mr. Bronté was for a tin 
employed as a clerk on the Leeds and Manchest 
railway. Limit, 150 words. 


Report 

P. Holtby’s devastating pun apart, fe) 
competitors took their responsibilities to Bran 
well’s memory with the high seriousness that th 
occasion demanded. The openings were vigorot 
and varied, wild, Gothic, and in general dolorou 
The night was dark with storm. High in f 
heavens the clouds raced... across the pal 
face of the sinking half moon, which peered betwe 
them like an uncertain ghost. The winds howl 
round the lonely station on whose only platfo 
a single passenger stood gazing at the rails ai 
waiting for the train which should arrive at midnigh 
: (Ethel Talbot Scheffauer) 
As for the woman... the woman who betrayei 

me: I carry her image in my heart... f 

picture stands before me now: arrogant as 
Leeds Intelligencer, inviting, nay; compelling: me 
unburden my spirit. — 
(L. V. Beharrell) 


There was no likelihood of the arrival of th 
train for the next few hours, so Keeper, like 
wise dog he had lately become, settled himse' 
comfortably on the sun-warmed metals.... — 

(Nancy Gunter) 

“ But mind, Miss, he be turble fierce.” bh 

“ He will obey me,” said Leonora firmly, and se 

off leading the rescued animal by a piece of string 
(M. Chapman) 


All these and a number of others (G. J. Blundell 
A. M. Sayers, L. G. Udall, Vera Telfer) made 
formidable list of runners-up. In the end 
decided that David Dulley and John Foster Whit 
tied brilliantly for a first prize, and have award 
them two guinees- each. Half a guinea eac 
to the five other entries printed below. 5 


KEEPER’S PLEDGE 


or A Hair oF THE DoG THAT Bit HER 


All ye who ride so sedately along the iron rails ¢ 
life (paying the proper fare, which will avail yo 
nothing) to that grim terminus where all is smok 
and screams and horror, can you stomach a tale 
not of sober men and plain women like yourselve: 
but of less, and more, than human love and anger 
of a will strung to a task of hated and perilous punish 
ment; of clenched, frail fists beating without merc 
the eyes of an enraged though doting monster; ¢ 
savage teeth longing to gnash deep in the flesh of th 
beloved, yet restrained—but for how long?—by~ 
devotion greater than any commanded by all the dar 
princesses of the Visconti, or by that yet darker an’ 
doom-ridden Queen whose beauty killed Mar 
Antony? My timid little travellers, have you courag, 
to read the story of a girl and a bull-dog ? a 

Davip DuLLEY 


I have just returned from a visit to my statior 
master—the solitary official of the Leeds and Mar 
chester Railway that I shall be troubled with. Ths 
is certainly a beautiful line. I do not believe that 
could have fixed on a station so completely remov 
from the stir of traffic. There was, the stationmast 
told. me, no possibility of taking a train that— 
He had been wandering, indeed, along the chu 
platform for an hour in the morning; but since tt 
passing of the 1.15 slow to Todmorden (this trai 
when there were no passengers, stopped only 


arrangement with the guard) the cold winter tim 


. at chome. afd abroad™- 
ave _missed ee the 


Newspapers are, of 

re and indexed as usual in 
Documentation of Current Affairs 

an a stop-gap: An Institution For 
: “hex fl details from Keesing’s, 


3 - What next? At 
indung. Tatodsia, representatives of 
ns of African and Asian people gathered 

. Mr, Chou En-lai spoke for China’s 
1 What did he say? What part 
China play in Asian—and world—affairs? 
a China going? For authoritative 

life of China to-day, tread ‘ China 
yastructs,” a monthly illustrated journal. 
e Sd. from all newsagents or 6s. 6d. a 


from Dept. D, Collet’s aerial 45 
2 Street, London, W. Lom | 


“Linguist,” ‘the ieeaniade paper. for 
& and beginners, 13s. 6d. yearly, 
ae postage to any country. Specimen 
pis. ** The Linguist,’’ 20 Grosvenor Place, 
don, S.W.1. 


VIET Light Music, Ballroom Dancing, 

etc. Also: New Interpretation of Shosta- 

ae 10th Symphony. Soviet Music Bulle- 
. 2, No. 1. From S.C.R., 14 Kensington 
us, Ls.2 6d. (post free 1s. 9d.) 


IRICAL gem by “ Sancho Panza ” en- 
titled “The New Conservatism ” appears 
Special Election Number of “ Labour 
- now on sale. Also famous draw- 


Einstein by Kapp. Order 1s. 6d. all 
or half year’s subscription 9s. from 
34 Ballard’s Lane, London, N.3. 


SSR. Heavy & Consumer Goods Indus- 
ee is Decentralising Administration 
: shchov), etc. Soviet Social Sciences Bul- 
t Vol. 2, No. 2. From.S.C.R., 14 Ken- 
ton Sq., W.8. ls. 6d. (post free Is, 9d.). 


Nabe Empire” 1922-1939 (some 
numbers missing), unbound, for sale, 
Telephone London Central 4763. 


» HIGHLY talented , Writer, ”? says “The 

* Times Lit. , Supp.” of Pavese. ‘* The 
tical Prisoner’ is his most powerful novel 
=" The Manchester Guardian” wrote, 
ways engaging.” All bookshops, 12s. 6d., 
Peter Owen, 50 Old Brompton Road, 
don, S.W.7. 
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tion about the political, social and. | 
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plete catal b Rvorks of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin lone of which are now avail- 
_able in English, may be obtained free on re- 
“quest from Dept. ., Central Books, Ltd., 2 
Parton Street, London, W.C.1. If you prefer, 
drop in and browse among the wide range of 
books on politics, economics and social science 
which are on sale at the above address. It’s 
just off Red Lion Square, nearest station, Hol- 
born, Kingsway. 


REES. The Spring “No. contains important 

illus, features on New Zealand, China, 
India, U.S.S.R. & Britain. 2s, The Men of 
the Trees, 16 Mulberry Walk, S.W.3 


EADERS. of ‘The New Geiewnen and 

Nation ’’ will be interested in the “ Inter- 
national Journal of Sexology.’’ This Journal 
with Editors in 23 countries discusses at a 
sober, scientific and yet intelligible level the 
various problems of sex referring to human 
relations in the field of. social, marital and 
personal life. It is run on non-profit basis. 
Subscription £1 2s. p.a.; post free (4 issues); 
single copy 6s., post free, from British 
Agents: A. Vernon Keith & Co., Dept. IJS, 
oe House, 24/7 High Holborn, London, 


HEUMATISM—no sufferer should fail to 

read ‘* Rheumatism and You, the New 
Approach,’ by Dr.-Louis Moss. Price 9s. 6d. 
roma all booksellers. 


ATURE Cure - from the Inside,” by 

James €. ‘Thomson. * Someth: ng 
interesting on every page—a great book.’ #y 
post 8s. from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9 


ORTH Africa: Stop ‘French Gestapo 

Tortures, Forced Prostitution. Read re- 
ports published Movement Colonial Freedom, 
145. Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 6d. each. 


AMERIC AN magazines by yearly postal 
+% subscriptions. ‘““ National Geog. Maga- 
zine,” 49s. 2d.;)"iife-(fnt:), 45s.;° “ Popu- 
lar Mechanics,”’ 32s.; “Popular Photography,” 
36s.; Sa price list free. Thomas & 
Co. (N.S ‘N.) 111 Buchanan St., Blackpool. 


. SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. CENtral 

"3907. Books bought in any quantity. 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets. Good 
technical books also required. 


one and Health Books. Lists free. 
N.K. Books, 28 (NS), Dean Rd., NN W.2. 


>JEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! & E. 


The seat-of- 


» + 


: SA ibook. oan Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924. 
catalogues of books on Occultism, AI STTCS 7 = 
Mystic, Yoga, Oriental Religions, and shen a o Beye oe sind 5882. | 
allied subjects from The Aquarian Book ries NS intetrellaeietl 
ag 30 oe ene 296 Vauxhall Bees, bought. Van collects London area. 
Road, S.W.1 The Hammersmith B’kshop. RIV. 6807. 


)OKS, second- font posted. Write for | (.ERMAN books in 7 rooms; Libri 
= Silverdale, 47 Bank St., Glasgow. | 


your-pants test 
Bean eats awa ar Taso, : | | 
ae FE" up with Shell with I.C.A. Find an open stretch 
of road. Press hard on the accelerator, without 
looking at the speedometer. When you feel that 
you're doing (say) fifty-five, look at the dial. 
You will be going several m.p.h. more. 
Try it the other way round, too. Accelerate to 
fifty. Then feel how much less fast you seem to be 
travelling than you usually feel at this speed. 

These tests mean that Shelf with I.C.A has made 
your car accelerate more rapidly and more smoothly 
| than you’re used to. It means that on Shell your 

engine reaches and maintains a fast cruising speed with 
less fuss and less strain, 

these train tickets” he said. There are several reasons for this. 
_. Which points the moral that it is The I.C.A in Shell smooths out your engine’s 
performance, and lets it develop its full power with the 
least possible effort. (If you haven’t used Shell before, 
I.C.A may take a little time to work.) At the same 
a time Shell’s perfectly balanced volatility gives it the 
; most vigorous pulling-power. And Shell’s anti-knock 


The Ant and the Grasshopper... 


... were on holiday in France. 
“T’}l take charge” said Ant, and started 
to work out routes, costs and times. 
- “T find”? he said at last, “that ideal 
travel is a combination of speed, 
comfort and economy!” Grasshopper 


ate chuckled. “That’s exactly why I bought 


best to travel by French Railways. 


For instance: 


ROAD-RAIL TICKETS at reduced prices are 
offered for numerous circular tours from 
certain French Channel ports or Paris, 
‘combining train and motor coach journeys 
in the most picturesque parts of France. 


ORE ELECTRIFICATION. The ever-increas- 
ing electric network throughout France 
offers the passenger even swifter and more 


FAMILY TICKETS for return journeys of at 
least 300 km. to French destinations. The 
full standard fare is charged for the first 
two members, but only quarter fare for 
each extra member, 


EXCELLENT CUISINE. The Restaurant cars 
on all services provide superb meals in the 
true tradition of France. 


ef; FRENCH RAILWAYS 


pareetions tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent oF 
iy Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, Wor 


quality is high enough to satisfy every car on the road. 
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table had brought with it intervals so sombre, and a 
blank space so impenetrable, that further outdoor 
business was now out of the question. Together we 
lingered, under that benign sign “licensed buffet ”: 
watched the moths fluttering among the excursion 
handbills; listened to the soft wind breathing through 
the telegraph wires; and wondered how any one 
could ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers 
of that quiet track. 
JoHN: FostER WHITE 


As he sipped a wineglass of neat eau-de-vie the 
Duke of Catterick gazed disconsolately from a window 
of the long gallery of Mytholmroyd Abbey to where, 
a mile away, navvies were incising a gargantuan ditch 
across the darkening November landscape. It was a 
cutting for the Mirfield and Kelham railway, the 
vulgar encroachment of which upon his fair patrimony 
he had been powerless to avert, in the face of the 
unscrupulous commercial interests that were corrupting 
even the House of Lords. Suddenly his keen eye was 
arrested by a trim figure crossing the park. He 
turned to his secretary. 

“* Redvers,” he asked, ‘‘ wko is that young woman?” 

** Miriam Ackroyd, your Grace, the head keeper’s 
daughter.” 

*“T believe.that Mrs. Mudge has a vacancy for a 
chambermaid,” murmured the Duke, picking up a 
rare edition of Apuleius: 

“I understand, your Grace,” 
hurried from the apartment. 
(Mr. Bronté left the railway company’s employment 
rather hurriedly.) 


said Redvers, and 


J. P. STEVENSON 


Still as a sleeper in a siding at midnight, yet con- 
spicuous as a duke’s bastard, the great bitch lay 
sunning herself beside the open grave. The earth, 
the limestone, the overhanging clouds, enclosed our 
subject in a frame of dull sobriety. It was too early 
for an owl to be heard or a cask to be opened. A 
high-pitched whistle sounded from afar. Was this 
the piping of some cruel god, mockingly surveying 
the creaking progress of mankind on its single journey? 
Still, still lay the bitch, abandoned as an empty tankard, 
sullen: as a brother misjudged. 

J. ReSPmRa 


“I fear he has rendered himself incapable of 
occupying any respectable station in life.” That is 
what my sister says of me, sir. She wrote it to a 
friend in a letter that happened to fall into my hands. 
Now Piddingcoat may be little more than a wooden 
hut, but it is indubitably a station, with small scope 
for being other than respectable, and, equally in- 
dubitably, I am the. stationmaster. She goes on 
(I have the letter here) “He is now employed as a 
clerk on the railway.” Clerk, indeed! The trouble 


is that she considers herself her brother’s Keeper. 
Which reminds me that there is also a sister’s Keeper. 
To replace me when I came here, they took in Keeper, 
another worthless dog of vicious habits. Just like 
myself, in fact, except that they will find it rather 
difficult to publish any of /i’s novels as their own. 
LESLIE JOHNSON 


I have recently been followed by Furies, shrill, 
weeping, vexatious women who dog my footsteps 
and shriek at me and never give me a moment of 
repose. I see their faces in my dreams, they rise 
before me in my hours of leisure, they reiterate the 
same refrain. ‘‘ Look to your morals. Work more 
diligently.’ Be not negligent in your duty.” At times 
their voices are as the screeching of a railway engine 
as it makes its monstrous way through the country- 
side destroying the beauty of simple things... 

Mrs. V. R. ORMEROD 


The Chess Board 
No. 292 Knights Bold or Bashful 


A mere glance at the diagram will show that the 
Black Knights are all set to be very bold indeed; 
but it is their opponents’ enforced bashfulness which 
makes the position noteworthy and reminds us of the 
- useful lesson that mere pas- 
sivity. never -pays (not in 
Chess at any rate). White 
(Marco) had been playing 
for a draw, and Maroczy 
too had been content with 
mere woodshifting for the 
first 25 moves. But then 
he woke up; may be he 

— ——' remembered the great 
Lasker’s dictum that Chess, if it is to have any mean- 
ing at all means constant struggle. Thus, an abomin- 
ably dull middle-game came to a very interesting and 


instructive ending. But let us see. s 
(27) Kt(6)-B5 (31) K-K2 P-Kt3 
(28) Kt-Ktl _Kt-B4 (32) K-B2 K-Q3 
(29) P-Kt4 Kt(4)-K6 (33) K-K2 K-B2 
(30) K-B2 P-Kt4 (34) K-B2 K-Ki3 
By now, Maroczy has a clearcut plan. Having 


fixed the weak P at a3 he will try to force the gate 
to the K-wing. 


(35) K-K2 P-R4 - (44) K-K2 P-KB4 
(36) K-B2 P-R5 (45) PxP PxP 

(37) K-K2 K-B2 (46) K-B2 K-R4 

(38) K-B2 K-Q3 (47) K-K2 P-B5 

(39) K-K2 K-K2 (48) PxP Pox 

(40) K-B2 K-B2 (49) K-B2 K-Kt4 
(41) K-K2 K-Kt2 (50) K-K2 K-R5 

(42) K-B2 K-R2 (51) K-B2 K-R6 

(43) P-Kt3 K-R3 


Now the Black K is knocking at the gate, and since 
the White K mustn’t leave his sentry-post the Kt 


fantess, a3. True enough, White the K 
that is merely a loan since his own KBP is also d 


(52) Kt-Q3 Kt-B7 (61) K-G3 
(53) Ktx Pch K-R5 62) Kt-Bl 
(54) Kt-Q3 Kt(7)-x P (63) K-B2 
(55) Ktx Ke “Kr x Ke 64) K-Q3 
(56) Kt-Bl Kt-Kt8 (65) K-Q2 
(57) Kt-R2 K-R6 (66) K-Q1! 
(58) K-K3 K-Kt6 (67) K-B2 
(59) P-B4 K-Kt5 (68) Kt-R2 
(60) P-B5 Jp il od (69) Kt-Bl 


Naturally the Kt is taboo, and had White blun 
(69) K-Kt3 it would have cost him his Kt. Note 
the little traps avoided by Black at the very end 
also on his 73 move when K-Rt7 (74) K-Q2 
(75) K-B2 would have led to a draw. 

(70) Kt-Kt3. Kt-K8 ch (75) K-Ql_ P-RT_ 


(71) K-Q1 K-Q6! (76) K-Bl P-Q5 
(72) Kx Kt KxP (77) Kt-R1 P-Q 
(73) Kt-R1 K x QP! (78) Kt-B2! P-BA4!! 
(74) Kt-B2 ch K- B6 (79) resigns 


The 4-pointer for be 
ners is a game-position 
which White played — 
KR-K1. What was — 
more obvious threat wh 
Black countered by P-K 
And how was he knocked 
nevertheless? B is a 3-mc 

~ which may please our mi 
neglected — problemists. ; 
“give them an easy 6 ladc 
points. “C_White to draw—is quite a pretty 4 
and may well be worth its 7 points. 
B: W. Speckmann 
1939 


BG Epeuane Ee 


C: L. Prokes 


Usual prizes. Entries by May 16. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No. 289. Set April 16 


A: (1)... Kt-Kté! 

B:(1) Kt-B5 ch, K-B6.(2) Rx P ch, P x R. (3) Kt-K4, Kx 
(4) K-Kt2, K-K6. (5) K-B1!, etc. 

C: (1) Kt-Kt6 ch, K-Ktl. (2) R-B3!!, P queens. (3) Kt-Q7 
K-R1. (4) R-R3 ch, K-Kt2. (5) R-Kt3 ch, etc. 

Many stumped by C. Alternative (though | 
elegant) solutions for A get full marks. Prizes sha 
by W. H. L. Brooking, D. E. Cohen, G. S. Fish 
J. R. Harman, and one of our Swiss competit 
M. Sinclair. ASSIA 


Week-end Crossword No. 151 


Prizes : 


Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 151, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on May 1 7. 5. Looking back the 


ACROSS 28. 


1, A navigator is wanted, for 
the vehicle wipes out the 
back of the queue (8). 

child 30. 
embraces its mother—they 
are wanderers (6). 

10. God holds an ancient city in 


DOWN 


Severe examinations or bar- 20. Len may be a change fr 
gains (7). 

29. One operatic hero makes 21. 
rings round another (6). 
Instruments without delay 22. Amusement, but religic 
in the low notes (8). 


the amateurs (6). 
Company goes overbo 
perhaps in this town ( 


centre, no! (7). - 
23. Meals are safest when m 
ced (6). 


in the disappearance of a 
body (7). 


19, 


. Give the author a page for 25. 


the college grounds (6). 


. In the German girl learning 


. May moth cause this hair to 


possibly 


. Food for a king over fifty (5). 
. Gave information with legal 


possibilities before the edi- 


. The beginning came first 


and caused a surprise (8). 


. Tope with a Spanish grad- 


. Reciters make a sharp break - 


Child of Israel retired and 


forgiveness (7). 1 
11. Plant beginning with a name 
Ba repeated (7). 2 
12. Not bright for the liberal F comes top (7). 
in one (5). : 
13. In which the actors appear be ruined? (9). 
when there is the possibility 4 Greek who was 
of a plot in view (9). sly in his habits (7). 
14. We are after the record in g 
- this event (6). i 
: 15. Epitomise a composer (7). tor (7) 
18. Widow the poet has at 8 : 
3 | arm’s length (7). 
ga 21: Mae a demands would 9 
e silent things (6). > ( 
55 | 24. Almost the whole of this 16 ele 
ship may be restored (9). with poetry (9). 
26. Change close to base (5). 1 fe 
27. There is something gripping "gone perhaps (8). 


Decide to do the puzzle 
again? (7). 


Be repugnant, but the opt 
site of an outcast (5). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 149 | 


SS a fa AN 


‘Peedi To No. 149 
H. $. Bostock (Sutil , 
Clinkscales (Rayleigh), Mp 
Partridge i Matinee ; 


